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THE WILTON DIPTYCH 


By A. E. 


HE period following on the meeting 

between French and Italian artists in 

the employment of the exiled Popes 

at Avignon saw the production of 
some of the most exquisite monuments of 
medieval Gothic art. This contact between 
Italian and northern art was in no sense 
a conflict: the elements coalesced into a 
perfectly harmonious whole. The Gothic con- 
vention with this new infusion ceases to be 
stereotyped, and suddenly in its decay becomes 
renascent. The Wilton diptych is among the 
earliest and the most beautiful of the works 
of this period of transition which produced in 
its later stages such masterpieces as the 
“Trés Riches Heures” of Jean Duc de Berry 
at Chantilly. Its interest as a monument of 
English history must always have been obvious ; 
this, its small size and rich materials have 
preserved it from the vandalism which has 
destroyed nearly all the examples of English 
panel paintings of the period. 

It will be well to preface any discussion of 
the artistic position of the picture by a concise 
description, complementary to the excellent 
coloured plate, and to state the facts which can 
be certainly deduced from the picture itself. 

The youthful Richard II, kneeling in the 
dexter panel, is supported by St. Edmund, 
St. Edward the Confessor, and St. John the 
Baptist, easily recognizable by their attributes. 
The King wears a collar of broom-cods (planta- 
genista) in allusion to the name of his dynasty ; 
his robe is embroidered in gold with his 
device—a hart lodged, which is also, in the form 
of a jewel, suspended from his collar. In the 
Sinister panel the Virgin stands holding the 
Infant Saviour, who stretches out His right 
hand in benediction; before the Virgin an 
angel holds a white pennant with a red cross; 
other angels are grouped about the Madonna; 
each wears a wreath of roses, and on his left 
Shoulder the device of the white hart. On the 
back of this panel are the arms of England 
impaling those of Edward the Confessor ; 
above these are the Royal crest—a lion crowned 
on a chapeau surmounting the helmet; on the 
back of the dexter panel the device of the white 
hart lying in a meadow again occurs. 
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The fact that the King is not accompanied 
by his wife, Anne of Bohemia, and that the 
coat of arms does not impale Bohemia, makes 
it almost certain that the diptych antedates his 
marriage in 1382; his regal attributes show that 
it was painted after his coronation in 1377; his 
apparent age would place it nearer the former 
than the latter date. The significance of the 
red cross pennant held before the Virgin has 
been ingeniously, but not conclusively, ex- 
plained. In short, all we know is this, that the 
picture was painted for Richard II about 1380. 
A further observation may be made without 
fear of contradiction : the picture, whatever its 
affinities of style, represents the highest product 
of the particular school to which it belongs; 
provincial it is not. 

The relation of the diptych to contemporary 
works of art and the nationality of the artist 
who painted it have been the subject of the 
most divergent conjecture. Waagen thought it 
Italian; and though Italian influence is not 


entirely absent, no one today would seriously 


claim it as the work of an Italian artist. The 
theory of a connection between the picture 
and the art of Bohemia is a more specious one : 
it has to support it the fact of the resemblance 
between MSS. executed a few years later for 
Richard II and those executed for the Emperor 
Wenceslaus in Prague. The Bohemian in- 
fluence which these MSS. are supposed to 
show is, however, usually put down to 
the relation existing between England and 
Bohemia as a result of Richard’s marriage in 
1382. The Wilton diptych must, we have 
seen, have been painted before this date. Nor 
is the comparison with such a contemporary 
work as the votive picture of Ocko of Wlaschim 
in the Rudolfinium at Prague at all convincing. 
Points of resemblance there are, but these are 
characteristics common to the art of Northern 
Europe at the period, while the differences are 
much more striking. The contrast between 
the figures in the Wilton diptych with their 
grace and poise, and the energetic, stubby 
dummies crowding the Bohemian work, is so 
obvious as to need no comment. The third 
theory, that the work is French, has, on the 
other hand, everything in its favour, except 
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the fact that it was executed in England. The 
impression it produces is that it is French, 
almost more French than works known to have 
been produced in France at the time. It has 
those qualities of suavity and elegance, of 
refined perfection which we associated with 
Late Gothic art across the Channel. Compare 
it with the dedication miniature in the “ Trés 
Belles Heures ” of the Duc de Berry at Brussels 
by Jacquemart de Hesdin : the two are essen- 
tially the work of the same artistic environment, 
though the Wilton diptych is the more perfect, 
if the less vigor- 
ous, work. There 
are differences, 
too, in the details 
of handling which 
make the attri- 
bution, which has 
been strongly 
urged, of the dip- 
tych to Jacque- 
mart de Hesdin 
improbable. An 
earlier ascription 
to André Beau- 
neveu, based on 


the misapprehen- 
sion that the min- 
jature at Brussels 
was his work, is 
on other grounds 
to my mind not 
an unreasonable 





one. The series 
of twenty - four 
apostles and prophets in the Psalter in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale (Ms. fr. 13091), which 
are known to be by Beauneveu, have something 
of the poise and slightly tired elegance of the 
diptych. Froissart speaks of Beauneveu’s works 
as being known in England as well as in France 
and the Netherlands. 

But when all is said, the picture was 
painted in England for an English king; to 
prove it the work of a foreigner overwhelming 
evidence must be produced. Nor, indeed, 
does it stand entirely isolated as the only work 
in the same style surviving in England: the 


REVERSE OF THE WILTON DIPTYCH 


life-size portrait of Richard II in Westminster 
Abbey is so similar, allowing for the disturbing 
difference in size, as to make the attribution of 
it to the same artist very probable; and the 
vague remains of a “ Coronation of the Virgin,” 
on the tester over the tomb of the same 
monarch, may also be by the artist. The 
Westminster Abbey portrait, judging from the 
age of the King, must be some ten or fifteen 
years later than the diptych. Again, it is 
simpler to suppose the artist an Englishman 
than a foreigner, resident for so long a period 
or revisiting the 
country after so 
long an interval. 
It is possible, too, 
I think, to find 
in the existing 
fragments of the 
mural paintings 
from St.Stephen’s 
Chapel, executed 
about 1350-60, 
the germs of the 
style shown in the 
Wilton diptych. 
For the period at 
which they were 
painted these 
show an extra- 
ordinary freshness 
and realism of 
detail within the 
general Gothic 
formula. The 
richness of effect 
aimed at, the lavish use of diapered back- 
ground, and the rather reckless way in which 
diapered draperies are thrown against this 
background are not dissimilar. Nor are ex- 
amples of English art in the period succeeding 
the Wilton diptych lacking. The brilliant 
school of illuminators which flourished round 
about the year 1400, though its style is not a 
direct continuation of that of the diptych, still 
shows the vitality of art in England at the time, 
and gives us the right to suppose that master- 
pieces could have been painted by Englishmen 
in a period of such artistic efflorescence. 























THE DUTCH EXHIBITION AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE 


By WILLIAM GIBSON 


HIS winter Burlington House is 

again to be the scene of an important 

exhibition of a national art, for on 

January 3 the exhibition of Dutch 
art is to open there under the auspices of the 
Anglo-Batavian Society. 

These exhibitions are invaluable both for 
the public with a general interest in such sub- 
jects and for the special student. The emphasis 
laid on the relationship of one artist to another 
by the bringing together of examples covering 
the whole history of the painting of a country 
gives an understanding of artistic development 
which could not be arrived at by any amount 
of reading or lectures. In this way assistance 
is given to the average person with an interest 
in painting who has not the inclination or 
maybe the time to pursue a special study 
through the galleries of Europe. On the other 


hand the special student may study side by 


side, or at any rate under the same roof, works 
usually separated by long intervals of travel 
and has, therefore, an unique opportunity for 
comparison in the elucidation of special prob- 
lems. For both the general public and the 
specialist such exhibitions also provide easy 
access to a number of works in private collec- 
tions, otherwise inaccessible or difficult of 
access. 

On all three counts the Dutch exhibition, 
covering as it does the history of painting in that 
country from 1450 until 1900, should be of the 
greatest importance, while at the same time the 
selectors’ policy of admitting only works by 
eminent artists will leave space to give within 
the limits of a single exhibition an idea of the 
greatness of Dutch painting, and that after all 
is the greatest service which these exhibitions 
in England of the art of other countries can 
render. 

England is very rich in Dutch pictures, 
but although Dutch painting is well repre- 
sented in her public galleries it is particularly 
in her private collections that this richness lies. 
The wealth of English private collections in 
this respect will be very noticeable at the 


exhibition. One such collection, that of Mr. 
John Robarts, it was the writer’s privilege to 
review recently in these columns. Some of the 
pictures then described will appear at Burling- 
ton House, and calculating roughly without 
the actual statistics the writer would estimate 
that half at least of the pictures will be drawn 
from such sources. 

It is only when such material and that in 
the Dutch galleries is available that an idea 
of the rank of individual Dutch masters or 
the magnificence of Dutch art as a whole can be 
realized. An instance is that of Jacob Ruisdael. 
The “ Mill of Wijk bij Duurstede ” in the Rijks 
Museum, which is to be shown at the exhibi- 
tion, reveals powers of which even so good an 
example as the National Gallery “ Distant 
View of Haarlem” gives little idea, and for 
those who know the picture there will be the 
added interest of seeing it in fresh surround- 
ings away from the other Ruisdael and the 
large Adriaan van de Velde in the room at 
Amsterdam. 

While the “ Mill” as one of the greatest 
examples of Dutch landscape will allow the 
visitor to Burlington House an opportunity of 
realizing the full capacity of Ruisdael’s powers 
in a familiar field, another picture to be shown 
there, Mr. Otto Beit’s “‘ Ships in a Storm near 
Amsterdam,” will show a side to his art new 
to those whose acquaintance with it is limited 
to English public galleries. It is a side of 
importance, too, for in these sea-pieces, stormy 
and sorrowful as the landscapes, Ruisdael is 
the equal, if not the superior, of the best of the 
other Dutch painters of the sea. In this 
connection it would be interesting if the large 
sea-piece from Berlin could be sent over, but 
that is not to be. 

An artist to the knowledge of whose work 
the exhibition should in particular contribute 
is Vermeer of Delft. This painter will be 
very well represented, indeed, both by such 
famous examples of his art from the Rijks 
Museum and the Mauritshuis as the ““ Woman 
Pouring Milk” and the ‘“‘ Woman Reading ” 
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CHRISTUS By Rembrandt 
From Count Raczinski’s Collection 


By permission of Messrs. Duveen) 
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THE DOCTOR 24” X19” By Jan Steen 
(By permission of Messrs. Duveen) 
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in the former and the “ Laughing Girl ” in the 
latter, and by numerous examples from private 
collections such as the “‘ Lady at the Virginals ” 
in the Royal collection and Sir Joseph Duveen’s 
“Laughing Girl.” The last should offer 
an interesting comparison with the rather 
similar picture at The Hague, but of particular 
interest as a revelation of Vermeer as a land- 
scape painter will be the “ Street Scene,” 
formerly in the Six collection and now at 
Amsterdam, and the “‘ View of Delft” at The 
Hague, which are also to be lent to the exhibi- 
tion. The latter in particular is of interest 
in connection not only with Vermeer himself, 
but with his influence on the later nineteenth- 
century Dutch painters such as Jacob Maris. 
The “ Diana,” also at The Hague, is to be 
shown as an example of Vermeer as a young 
man experimenting with “ Histories.” 

As regards Hals, it has been impossible 
apparently to arrange for the loan of any of 
the pictures from the Haarlem Museum, but 
the artist will be well represented by a number 
of eminent works from other sources. 

The full representation of Rembrandt’s 
art will be a special feature of the exhibition. 
The Rijks Museum has consented to lend his 
*“‘ Jewish Bride,” and probably this represen- 
tative of the Dutch galleries will be supported 
by others from the Mauritshuis, while there 
will be a very rich selection of works from 
English private collections, which should go 
far to prove the assertion that this country is 
still the richest in the works of this master. 
To mention a few as representative of the 
quality of the latter group as a whole His 
Majesty has consented to lend the picture of the 
** Magi” from Buckingham Palace, the Duke 
of Buccleuch has promised his “ Saskia as 
Flora,” Sir Herbert Cook his beautiful little 
“ Tobit and his Wife,” and Sir Joseph Duveen 
the “ Portrait of a Savant.” 

In all there will be some forty oil-paintings 
by Rembrandt, while at the same time there 
will be an extensive display of his drawings 
and etchings. Finally, in connection with his 
representation at the exhibition it is interest- 
ing to notice that the Leipzig Museum is to 
lend its “ Portrait of Rembrandt” by Fabritius, 
an artist who himself will be well represented 
by a number of works from the Rijks Museum. 

The maintenance of a high standard of 
material compatible with an important exhibi- 
tion must necessarily lead on account of the 
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peculiar nature of the history of Dutch painting 
to a concentration on the seventeenth century, 
but this limitation is not to be regretted. To 
have kept the sections representing each 
century proportionate in number would have 
been violently to distort the view of Dutch 
art as a whole and at the same time to have 
replaced important and interesting works by 
unimportant and dull ones. As it is, the seven- 
teenth century will be very well represented, 
but at the same time no period will go unrepre- 
sented. In dealing with the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries the problem arises of 
avoiding a clashing with what has already been 
done at the Flemish exhibition, and the writer 
is uncertain as to exactly what decision the 
authorities have come to on the matter. Cer- 
tainly Geertgen Tot Sint Jans and Lucas van 
Leiden are to be represented, and certainly 
such a Haarlem artist as Dirck Bouts who 
worked in Flanders is not, but how far such 
painters as, for example, Albert Ouwater of 
Haarlem will be considered in this section 
cannot be said. 

In the case of the eighteenth century there 
will be a few pictures by Dutch artists of the 
period which is chiefly interesting for its con- 
nection with the contemporary art of France, 
a connection which taken with the slight degree 
to which these artists are known has led in 
some cases to their work being attributed 
to such French painters as Greuze. The 
nineteenth-century landscape painters such as 
Jacob Maris will be strongly represented, 
particularly among the watercolours. The 
movement is important in connection with 
Dutch art as a whole, for although influenced 
by the French it has a strong native tradition 
reflecting a study of the seventeenth-century 
masters, and in its turn it influenced such 
French painters as Boudin. There is also, the 
writer understands, to be a complete collection 
of the pictures of Van Gogh, numbering fully 
twenty works, as also the best of the late 
Breitner’s efforts. 

At the moment of writing some points in 
connection with the exhibition remain un- 
decided, but we may take it that the above 
description gives a fairly general idea of the 
material with which we shall be confronted 
for examination in January. The facts con- 
tained in it are sufficient evidence that the 
exhibition will provide a number of interesting 
points for discussion when it actually is open. 
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MUSIC IN EARLY RENAISSANCE ART 


By H. E. WORTHAM 


No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 
Melodious part, such concord is in heav’n. 


Thus Milton; but the early Italian painters 
hardly bear him out. The heavenly choirs, at 
any rate which we can see in the Italian rooms 
at the National Gallery, give expression to their 
devotion rather through instrumental than 
vocal music. Neither do we find the Italian 
artists of the Quattrocento and Cuinquecento 
confining the angelic band to harps. 


Then, crowned again, their golden harps they took, 
Harps ever tuned, that glittering by their side 
Like quivers hung... . 


Milton was a good musician, and only wrote 
like this because, as the child of Puritanism, 
he was already half-way on the road to scep- 
ticism. Two and three centuries earlier, faith, 
if not more robust, was at least more childlike. 
And so the Christian art of medieval Italy 
shows the King, and especially the Queen, of 
Heaven taking pleasure in much the same 
sort of music as pleased the people of Florence, 
or Venice, or Rome. The collection of in- 
struments is a little grander perhaps; and 
since painters have rarely had any ears, very 
little attention is paid to the due balance of 
timbres. One doubts, for instance, whether 
the bagpipe in Orcagna’s “‘ Coronation of the 
Virgin ” (Fig. I) could really have blended well 
with the other instruments of that orchestra, 
with organ, harp, lute, viol, and psaltery. 
All these would have been mild, reflecting in 
their tones something of the infinite gentleness 
upon the face of the Virgin. But the soul of 
the bagpipe, which by the way was a favourite 
instrument in England long before the Scotch 
ever took it as their own, lies in its reed, and its 
raucousness would have been like an east wind 
in the courts of heaven. Doubtless the Virgin 
took the will for the deed; as a newcomer 
she could hardly, in good manners, betray any 
uneasiness. Orcagna is careful to show that. 
The piper apart, the rest of the little 
orchestra is perfectly charming. The por- 
tative organ, played by the angel with the 
right hand and blown with the left, is a primitive 
type of an instrument which was to gothrough .. | te CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN 
many modifications in the next two centuries. = By Ovcagua (199676) 
A popular instrument in the Middle Ages, it ~ National Gallery 
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did not 
become 
obsolete 
in favour 
of the 
positive 
organ,so- 
called as 
it could 
not be 
moved, 
until the 
end of 
theseven- 
teenth 
century, 
and a de- 
generate 

'  descend- 
THE CORONATION OF THE ant _ sstill 


VIRGIN exists in 
By Barnaba da Modena (1367-83) the har- 
National Gallery monium. 
Next tothe organist isa harpist holding aninstru- 
ment that is a recognizable ancestor of the cum- 
brous pillar harp of the modern orchestra. A 
kneeling lutenist, playing a diminutive specimen 
of a lute, faces another angel performing on a 
not very well-drawn viol. Behind the violist 
is an angel with a psaltery (not a guitar as the 
official catalogue has it), the sautrie of Chaucer : 
And all above there lay a gay sautrie 
On which he made on nightes melodie 
So swetely, that all the chambre rong 
And Angelus ad virginem he song. 
The psaltery, first cousin to the dulcimer, which 
was struck with hammers and led ultimately to 
the piano, may itself be considered a progenitor 
of the virginals. In its grouping this choir of 
Orcagna’s, in which no one seems to be singing, 
is the happiest and most natural of the examples 
from the Italian rooms in the gallery. 

Barnaba da Modena, who has much of the 
grace and refinement of the Sienese school, 
introduces a more complete orchestra into his 
“* Coronation of the Virgin ” (Fig. IT), with even 
less consideration of the manner in which the 
various timbres would blend. We have here 
a pair of drums, carried on the back of one 
angel and played by a second, trumpets, and 
a double pipe, then a popular variety of the 
flute. Two particularly earnest and intent 
angels are at work on a bagpipe, both blowing 
into the wind-bag, though only one of them, 
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FIG. Il. 


of course, plays the instrument. Again we 
wonder how lute and viol were suited in this 
noisy company ; certainly the expression on the 
face of the lutenist conveys a feeling of doubt. 
The organist, true to his self-centred type, 
looks quite confident that the importance of 
his contribution is appreciated by the august 
ears for which it is intended, but it is a pity 
that he has to hold his instrument in so clumsy 
a way. It ought to be resting on his knee. 
A more elaborate gathering of the musical 





FIG. III. ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN 
By Matteo di Giovanni (1435-95) 
National Gallery 





























Music in Early 


angels is seen in the magnificent ‘‘ Assumption 
of the Virgin ” (Fig. III) by the Sienese master, 
Matteo di Giovanni, which faces one on the 
left as one enters the central hall of the gallery. 
Their hymn to the Virgin, purely instrumental 
in character, like the two already illustrated, 
consists of a “‘ complex of sonorities ” arranged 
with slightly more regard for tone colour. 
Trumpets and bagpipe have been banned, 
but in their stead we have a trombone, cymbals 
and tambourine taking their part in this 
seraphic band. Seraphs the players must be, 
for their love, true mark of the seraph, is 
written on their faces. Maybe the trombonist, 
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the Baptist in glory is talking to his neighbour, 
one must remember that our code of concert 
manners is quite a recent thing, and that in 
Mediterranean countries music is not con- 
sidered to need a vacuum of silence. St. 
Thomas, the only earthly member of this 
audience, is also not taking any pleasure in the 
music. He is far too intent on catching the 
Virgin’s girdle, happily dropping into his hands. 
Such in all ages is the punishment of those 
who know not true humility; you may meet 
with examples of it in the foyer of Covent 
Garden or the Queen’s Hall as well as in this 
delightful Tuscan plain which has been chosen 





FIG. IV. CHRIST SURROUNDED BY ANGELS 
National Gallery 


since even in heaven there are ranks and 
degrees, belongs to the inferior order of the 
celestial hierarchy. From his looks, wherein 
knowledge rather than love are written, he 
appears to be a cherub. There can be no 
doubt of the perfect bon ton of the rest, even to 
those in charge of the tambourine and the 
cymbals. The harpist, like all harpists, is 
pleasantly conscious that he (for convenience 
I am attributing the masculine gender to them 
all, though as every one knows the sex of angels 
is a vexed question) is engaged upon a task 
that sets off the beauty of his tapering hands. 
The harp itself is particularly well drawn; 
indeed, the painting of all the instruments is 
admirably clear, not least that of the organ 
with its modest keyboard. The performers 
seem impressed with the importance of the 
occasion and the merit of their efforts; and if 


By Fra Giovanni Angelico (1387-1455) 


as the site of the Virgin’s last resting-place 
upon earth. 

Though Matteo di Giovanni has shown a 
Sienese sensitiveness in his composition, antici- 
pating Botticelli in beauty of line as he excels 
him in gorgeousness of colour, he has made no 
effort to group his orchestra according to 
what modern ideas would deem convenient. 
Strings, wind, and percussion are jumbled 
together in a way that would make Sir Henry 
Wood gasp and stare. Neither can one offer 
any guess which is the leader of these supernal 
musicians. The violist on the left, who seems 
to be gazing at some unseen conductor in 
front of the picture, holds a position of a certain 
significance, for this is where your first violin 
would be in the modern orchestra. That, 
however, is a point upon which speculation 
is idle. And if Matteo di Giovanni has shown 
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THE CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN 
By Lorenzo Monaco (1370-1425) 
National Gallery 


FIG. V. 


carelessness in the matter 0° grouping 
his instruments, he is far surpassed by 
Fra Angelico, who displays (Fig. IV) the 
traditional contempt of the painter for 
the sister art. Here for the first time 
we have hymning angels and the full 
forces of the heavenly choir. But 
how unsystematically they are arranged, 
how the ear is flouted that the eye 
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may be flattered. Surely those trumpeters should 
have been stationed somewhere at the back. And 
how can those two string players in the lower left- 
hand corner contribute any worthy praise to their 
risen Lord when they are so ill-placed ? The rebec 
player in the other corner seems to have recog- 
nized the uselessness of the attempt, for he has 
ceased to play, whilst his fellow has turned his back, 
no doubt to hide his chagrin. Yet the rebec was 
a more penetrating instrument than the viol. Then 
there is an angel playing the crude and unsophis- 
ticated tabor and pipe, so popular a combination 
with medieval England’s bucolic merrymakers, next 
to the two organists. But it is well to see that they 
are resting their instruments upon their knees—a 
more reasonable attitude than that of the other 
organist aloft whose organ is suspended in mid-air 
without any visible means of support. 

A particularly charming example of the portative 
organ is that in Lorenzo Monaco’s “ Coronation of 
the Virgin ”’ (Fig. V). Christ is crowning His Mother 
to the strains—sweet but necessarily quiet—of this 
instrument which an angel is playing with his left 
hand, working the bellows with his right and showing 
some anxiety whether the supply of wind will be 
sufficient. The two other angels ought, one feels 





THE NATIVITY 
National Gallery 


FIG. VI. 











By Pietro della Francesca (1415-92) 
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sure, to be singing, but their rapture at the 
scene has reduced them to silence. The 
reproduction is too small to observe the key- 
board, which contains some chromatic notes, 
though the twelve divisions of the scale did 





FIG. VII. MADONNA AND CHILD ENTHRONED 
By Cosimo Tura (1420-95) 
National Gallery 


not become general till a century later than 
the date of this picture. 

With the fuller day of the Cinquecento music 
attained a more free and human expression 
in Italian art. The Francesca “ Nativity ” 
(Fig. VI) is one of the treasures of the 
National Gallery, but it has not been sufficiently 
emphasized that it owes its peculiar joyousness 
to the little group of musicians hymning the 
Infant Christ. Botticelli, in his picture on 
this subject, has endeavoured to convey the 
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same sentiment by the gestures and arrange- 
ment of the angels, particularly by the band 
circling so lightly above the stable that shelters 
the Holy Family. Whilst his angels are 
expressing their ecstasy through movement, 
Francesca’s are employing music for the same 
end. If one sees the joy in the plastic lines of 
Botticelli, the eye carries it on to the ear in 
this masterpiece of Francesca’s. It may lack 
the other’s subtlety, but then music is a less 
subtle means of expression than the dance. 
And to apply once more the same principles 
of criticism as the “‘ Tailor and Cutter ” does 
every year to the pictures in the Royal Academy, 





FIG. VIII. MUSIC 


By Melozzo da Forli (1438-94) 
National Gallery 


how much more agreeable to the non-sensual 
ear is Francesca’s music making than the others 
we have already considered! Two lutes, a 
viol and a couple of singers—the balance should 
be perfect and far more pleasing, surely, than 
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the strains to which 
she is usually drawn 
up into heaven. 
How striking the 
contrast between this 
much praised and 
much criticized work 
by Francesca—notice 
how slovenly is the 
drawing of the middle 
angel’s viol, and the 
clumsy foreshorten- 
ing of the lute on 
the left—and Tura’s 
“* Madonna and Child 
Enthroned” (Fig. 
VII), where the musi- 
cians are not an in- 
tegral part of the pic- 
ture but an obvious 
decoration in an 
elaborately polite de- 
sign. Not one of them 
gives the impression 
of ever havingtouched 
a musical instrument 


FIG. X. AN ANGEL PLAYING A 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
By Ambrogio da Predis 
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FIG. IX. A CONCERT 
By Ercole de Roberti (1450-56) 
National Gallery 


outside the 
artist’s studio. 
The comical 
complacency of 
the lutanist on 
the left is one 
equalled — one 
should perhaps 
say explained— 
by the fact that 
he has the 
haziest idea 
how his instru- 
ment is played. 
Or is he silent 
out of con- 
tempt at the 
efforts of his 
colleague, 
whose features 
betray the 
anxiety of the 
conscientious 
model to 


shown in Me- 
lozzo da Forli’s 
picture (Fig. 
VIII). This 
the catalogue 
describes as a 
regal, i.e. an 
organ with reed 
pipes, though 
on what 
grounds is not 
clear, for the 
regal had only 
been invented 
in Germany at 
about the time 
this work was 
painted, whilst 
ihe ordinary 
flue - pipe 
organs were 
common 
enough every- 
where. Asthe 


assume the intense 
expression which he 
has seen upon some 
famous virtuoso’s 
face? Still, the posi- 
tive organ at the foot 
of the picture is of 
interest, for its beau- 
tiful circular design 
is very rare, and the 
workmanship of this 
instrument equals 
that in the Orcagna 
painting of a century 
before. It will be 
noticed that the 
player is using both 
his hands, though 
his self-confidence is 
not shared by the 
blower, who looks a 
little frightened of 
the mechanism going 
wrong. 

Another organ, this 
time a portative, is 





FIG. XI. AN ANGEL PLAYING 
A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
By Ambrogio da Predis 
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most formal example of the portative organ 
in the Italian pictures in the National Gallery 
it is not out of place here. 

Roberti’s “‘ Concert ” (IX), apart from its 
mastery of composition and painting, contains 
a perfect specimen of the fifteenth-century 
lute. Its nine strings (five double and one 
single) are as distinct now as when the player’s 
fingers first plucked them nearly 500 years 
ago. What a lovely fretwork design is that 
covering the sound-hole ! And how the merely 
visual beauty of the lute excites the regret 
that it has gone the way of so many other 
lovely things. Mr. Dolmetsch can still catch 
for us an echo of its unparalleled charm. We 
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can imagine what it sounded like under the 
hands of a Dowland when we listen to Segovia 
on its decadent offspring, the guitar. The 
Roberti lute is matched by that of Ambrogio 
da Predis (X), where we can see it still in its 
pristine vigour before the ingenuity of the 
craftsman and the virtuos:ty of the player had 
increased the number of its strings and made 
it as cumbrous to hold and carry as it was 
difficult to play. The last illustration (XI) is 
a good example of the fifteenth-century lute, 
with pegs on the top instead of at the side of 
the finger-board which became the rule later, 
as played with the instrument lightly resting 
on the performer’s shoulder. 


ENGLISH WHITE PORCELAIN FIGURES IN 
THE COLLECTION OF MR.C. H. B. CALDWELL 


By W. B. HONEY 


E are so apt to 

think of the china 

figure as neces- 

sarily a_ gaily 
coloured thing that the special 
claims to attention of the less 
usual plain white specimens 
are very liable to be over- 
looked. The popularity of 
biscuit may seem to point to 
the contrary, but the model- 
lers of biscuit almost from 
the first were so much im- 
pressed by its resemblance 
to marble that they forgot 
the special possibilities of 
porcelain and regarded the 
unglazed material as no more 
than a means of reproducing 
monumental sculpture on a 
small scale. Falconet’s models 
were, in fact, reproduced 
indifferently in marble and 
biscuit de Sevres. The charm 
of glaze was ignored, and the 


china figure, at its best a toy FIG. I. 


to be handled, became a thing About 1750. 





Height 63 inches 


for the mantelpiece or ped- 
estal, even to be put under a 
glass shade. With the period 
of the classical revival, to 
which biscuit really belongs, 
this vicious tendency naturally 
became more and more 
apparent. 

It is interesting to recall 
that the forerunners of the 
European porcelain figures 
were actually uncoloured. 
The genesis of the form may 
undoubtedly be traced to 
figures in blanc de Chine, 
which inspired some of the 
earliest Dresden. And while 
bronzes provided Béttger 
with models for his brown 
stoneware, his glazed white 
porcelain must have quickly 
suggested the comparison 
with ivory, from which some 
subjects were certainly drawn. 
It is well known that at least 
BOW one of the early Dresden 
model'ers had worked in 
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FIG. III. 
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FIG. II. BOW. About 1750 


Height 73 inches 


BOW. About 1750. 





Height 6 inches 


ivory; Kaendler had been a pupil of the ivory- 
carver Permoser, and other instances could be 
cited. Kaendler may be regarded as the creator of 
the European style in porcelain figure-modelling, 
and was the first to turn to artistic account the play 
of light on the glazed surface. Colour was soon 
added, with splendid results on much of the early 
Meissen, but it was always applied at the risk of 
obscuring the subtleties of the modelling. The 
risk was probably appreciated by the modellers 
themselves. The finest figures of Bustelli of 
Nymphenburg—perhaps the greatest of all—were 





FIG. IV. BOW. About 1755. Height § inches 


usually left white, and it is seldom that colouring 
has improved them. 

But in spite of this, coloured figures were 
actually the fashion from about 1730 until the 
final establishment of biscuit at Sevres towards 
1760.* The glazed white figure enjoyed no 
general vogue save perhaps for a brief period 
in the early 1750’s. At Vincennes about this 
time were made some exceptionally beautiful 
uncoloured models; and to this period, too, 
must be ascribed the most charming of the 
white figures made in England, of which a 
number chosen from the fine collection of 
Mr. C. H. B. Caldwell are here reproduced. 
It is a wise instinct in a collector to limit his 





” It was introduced by Bachelier as early as 1751. 
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field to one or at most a few classes of objects, 
and it has been Mr. Caldwell’s delight and 
good fortune to assemble in the course of 
many years of collecting an almost unrivalled 
series of specimens of this particular class, 
dating from the best period of English 
porcelain. 

The enjoyment of such a collection is in 
no way diminished by the fact that it is im- 
possible in many cases to be quite certain 
where a piece was made. Most of the few 
trustworthy factory-marks on English figures 
are in overglaze colours, and are naturally 
lacking in uncoloured specimens. Not one of 
those here illustrated bears a mark, and as 
collectors often find these figures very puzzling 
some notes on Mr. Caldwell’s instructive 
collection will perhaps be of interest. 

Though marks are absent, the student of 
white figures enjoys one great advantage ; there 
can be no possibility here of confusion due to 
the ‘‘ outside enamellers”” who undoubtedly 
decorated (presumably each in a single style) 
the white china they had bought from different 
factories. ‘The scanty documents of English 
porcelain give ample evidence of this practice. 
Some account books of William Duesbury, an 
enameller, afterwards proprietor of the Derby 
factory, published in part by Bemrose many 
years ago and since lost, included “ Bogh,” 
Chelsea, and Staffordshire “ figars.” The 
books showed amongst Duesbury’s employers 
one Thomas Turner, a china dealer, whose 
stock, sold in 1767, included white figures, 
described as Chelsea, of the players Kitty 
Clive and Henry Wood- 
ward as the Fine Lady 
and Gentleman in Gar- 
rick’s farce “‘ Lethe.” Mr. 
Caldwell has both these 
figures, of which there are 
well-known examples at 
South Kensington and the 
British Museum. They 
show no resemblance 
whatever to the marked 
Chelsea china, but seem 
from their paste and glaze 
to be Bow. It is not un- 
likely thatthe dealerselling 
Turner’s stock unscrup- 
ulously took advantage of 
the absence of marks to 
put them down to; the 





FIG. V. BOW 
About 1755 
Height 34 inches 


more famous 
factory. * 
The ascrip- 
tion to Bow 
is confirmed 
by the evi- 
dence (for 
what it is 
worth) of 
the painting 
which occurs 
on a pair in 
Mr. E. S. 
McEuen’s 
collection.t 
This is ex- 
actly similar 
to the painting on another large class of figures, 
dating from the early 1750’s, and often left 
white, which we have good reason to regard as 
Bow. Three delightful examples shown here 
(Figs. I, II, and III) illustrate very well the 
peculiar charm and simplicity of the Bow 
* Bow was in disrepute and its proprietor bankrupt. 


+ In connection with this painting it is interesting to recall 
that ‘“* Mr. Woodward ” and “‘ Mrs. Clive ” appear in Duesbury’s 
work-books. 





FIG. VI. Probably BOW 
About 1745-50. Height 4 inches 





FIG. VII. Probably BOW 
About 1745-50. Height § inches 
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modelling of this class, which has been called 
the “‘ Muses family,” from the presence in it of 
a series inscribed with names in such queer 
English as “ Eraton for the Love.” These 
incised jlegends occur in unexpected places 
and are often covered. up with glaze and so 
overlooked. The inscription on the column on 
Mr. Caldwell’s “‘ Polyhymnia ” (‘‘ Polimnie ”’) 
in Fig. I is, in fact, almost indecipherable. 





FIG. VIII. DERBY. About 1755. Height 73 inches 

The ‘‘ Lovers with a Birdcage” (Fig. II) is 
one of the best and most characteristic of all 
English porcelain figures: it seems to have 
been an original model, like most of its class. 
The inscription quoted above points to the 
hand of a Frenchman, perhaps a modeller or 
a wandering “ arcanist”’ claiming to possess 
the secret of porcelain manufacture. An even 
more charming composition by his hand is the 
rare model shown in Fig. III. Mr. Caldwell 
has also the fine “ Charity” and a pair of 
the well-known “ Peg Woffington Sphinxes,” 
which also belong to this early class. The 
modelling of the heads is very distinctive, 
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as will be observed from the pieces here 
reproduced. 

Bow figures form a large proportion of the 
unpainted specimens surviving.* This may 
be due less to an appreciation of their modelling 
than to the circumstance that the Bow china 
was probably at one time largely decorated 
outside the factory. Amongst the factory 
clerk’s papers at the British Museum are bills 





FIG. IX. DERBY. About 1755. Height 6} inches 
for enamelling from one Richard Dyer of 
Lambeth, and there are other indications that 
unpainted china may have been freely sold. 
Mr. Caldwell naturally has many fine Bow 
pieces, most of them of the middle period, from 
about 1755 to 1760. I reproduce here a beautiful 
specimen of the “ Spring” (Fig. IV), well 
known in colours; an amusing “ Bagpiper” 
(Fig. V), adapted from a Meissen model. 
A vigorous “Jupiter with his Eagle,” 
symbolical of “ Air,” is from a set of the 


* Bow and Derby specimens comprise something like four- 
fifths of all the glazed white figures dating from the period 
1750-70. 
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**Elements,”’’ 
which also 
occurs in porce- 
lain of a different 
kind, believed o 
have been made 
at Derby. 
Derby _por- 
celain of the 
period _ before 
1770 remained 
unidentified 
until quite re- 
cently,* and 
even now there 
is considerable 
uncertainty 
about its earliest 
productions. By 
means of its 
similarity to the 
known later pro- 
ductions, a class 
(usually mis- 
called Chelsea of 
the gold-anchor 
period) constantly showing three or four dark 
patches on the base has been recognized as 
the Derby of the 1760’s. As these patches 
do occur, though more rarely, on some early 
Chelsea figures, the test is not an absolutely 
sure one; but the Chelsea models are simpler 
and usually smaller and show an entirely 
different, less glassy, glaze. Rather earlier than 
this “‘ patch family ” are some figures remark- 
able for their lightness in the hand, usually 
distinguished also by a “ dry edge” bare of 
glaze round the base, and underneath there is 
often a hole with bevelled edge, in form like 
the top of a wood screw. The identification 
of this class as Derby is not quite so certain as 
the last, but the pieces “‘ hold together,” and 
the occurrence of the same model in this and 
in the very different Bow body points definitely 
to Derby, since Longton Hall and Chelsea 
are out of the question. Of the series of 
“Elements ” mentioned above, Mr. Caldwell 
has “Neptune” (for Water) in the Derby 
body, as well as the Bow “ Jupiter.” The 
Bow figures are heavy, and have a small 
round hole in the base, which is generally 
smeared with glaze; whilst in the Derby 
figures the base is bare and flat, and slightly 


* The credit for its recognition is due to Mr. Bernard Rackham. 
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FIG. X. 
About 1755. 


DERBY 
Height 63 inches 


brown or yellowish. In the back of the Bow 
figures there is often a square hole (formerly 
supposed to be intended for an ormolu mount), 
but this is not quite a sure guide. Glazes vary 
in colour on all these figures, but Derby is 
generally creamy-white, whilst Bow is some- 
times of colder tone. Working backwards we 
reach a more primitive class, showing an 
imperfect technique, and presumably earlier, 
which cannot be definitely ascribed to either 
Bow or Derby. A thick, greenish-toned giaze 
generally obscures the details of the 


modelling, and bases often have a clumsy 
applied flower in the form of a flat rosette 





FIG. XI. DERBY. About 1765. Height 13 inches 
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FIG. XII. DERBY 
About 1765. Height 7} inches 


between two leaves. Cows, pheasants, 
and groups of lambs are common; 
and among the best—far ahead of the 
others—are some delightfully modelled 
l’ons, of which a pair were bequeathed 
to Mr. Caldwell by the late Lieut.- 
Colonel G .B. Croft Lyons (Fig. VI). 
“A Man and Dog” (Fig. VII) shows 
a certain similarity in workmanship to 
some early Bow, and we may provisionally 
assign the class to this factory. Two 
small models of a girl with a sheaf for 
‘““ Summer,” and an old man with a 
brazier for “‘ Winter,” are of models well 
known in Chelsea of the red-anchor 
period, but both were copied from 
Meissen. Their appearance in this class, 
with the characteristic applied flower and 
leaves, is worth recording. Of the “ dry- 
edge class” I have chosen three well- 
modelled examples in Figs. VIII, IX, 
and X. A distinctive type of face, with 
a rather sharp nose, will perhaps be 
recognized in these. The “patch 
family’ shows some falling away in 
porcelain quality ; the figures are often 
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FIG. XIII (1). CHELSEA 
About 1755. Height 4} inches 
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too large, for such toys as porcelain figures should 
be, and are, moreover, stiff and awkward. Mr. 
Caldwell has the fine pair of “‘ John Wilkes ” 
and his supporter “‘ Marshal Conway ” (Fig. XI), 
as well as the “ Sailor’s Lass,” which are among 
the best and most original of the class, and that 
puzzling figure of an old man of which models in 
Staffordshire earthenware are often inscribed “‘ St. 
Philip.” No one has explained this, or why the 
companion, common in Derby china, should be 
called “ King Lear.” The group of “ Boys with 
a Goat” (Fig. XII) is a model well known in 
Longton Hall porcelain (which, by the way, is rarely 
found unpainted) and in Plymouth, but is not to 
my knowledge ever found in coloured Derby. It 
is noteworthy that Mr. Caldwell’s specimen is much 
larger than the others, and has quite a different 
bocage, or background, of leaves and flowers. 

The toy-like quality I have spoken of is one of 
the merits of most of the lovely Chelsea figures of 
the earlier 1750’s—the period of the raised- and 
red-anchor marks. That so few pieces of this 
porcelain were ieft unpainted is little to be regretted 
in view of the supreme excellence and discretion 
of the Chelsea colouring. Of this factory Mr. 
Caldwell has the raised-anchor “‘ Hurdy-Gurdy 
Player,” and two little figures of boys as ‘‘ Sum- 
mer ” and “‘ Autumn ” (Fig. XIII), which are not 
only most delicately and vivaciously modelled, but 
show to perfection the peculiar cool whiteness and 
softness that distinguish the Chelsea glaze. 





FIG. XIII (2). CHELSEA 
About 1755. Height 43 inches 























THE OXFORD PLATE EXHIBITION AND THE 
MODERN SILVERSMITH 


By G. R. 


“SHE exhibition of the plate of the 
Oxford Colleges, held at the Ash- 
molean Museum, has given a unique 
opportunity for judging the present 

possibilities of the silversmith’s craft in the 
light of its past history. 

The collection has examples of every 
period from the fifteenth century down to 
modern times, and the small loan exhibit of 
recent work selected from various sources 
invites comparison and discussion of the 
tendency: of present-day 
designers. 

In the Middle Ages the 
craftsman looked to the Church 
for patronage. In 
crosiers (Fig. I) he had un- ie 
limited scope whether as enam- A 
eller, modeller, engraver, chaser, ¥ xS wy 
or hammerman. The kneeling . Ss 
figures, the saints in their niches, 
the Gothic crockets, crestings, 
and tracery are all reminiscent 
of the work of the Gothic archi- 
tects, some of whom were, no 
doubt, apprenticed in the gold- 
smiths’ workshops. Most of the 
Reformation chalices and patens 
were melted down and replaced 
in the middle of the sixteenth 
century by communion cups of 
stiff, uniform design owing to 
the iconoclastic zeal of the 
Reformation Commissioners, but 
early examples have survived at 
Trinity, Brasenose, and Corpus 
Christi (Fig. II) which show the 
perfection of their design and 
workmanship. 

The post-Reformation altar 
vessels, flagons, and communion 
cups are generally more beautiful 
for their boldness of outline and 
form than for the delicacy of 
their treatment. 

In addition to the ecclesias- 
tical plate there are many exam- 
ples of pre-Renaissance secular 


FIG. I. 
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PASTORAL STAFF OF 
WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM (circa 
1367) (NEW COLLEGE) 


HUGHES 


plate at Oxford. No fewer than four of the 
colleges succeeded in preserving the gifts of 
their founders. Corpus has, amongst other 
things, one of the finest early rosewater dishes 
in existence from Bishop Foxe, dated 1514; 
Queen’s, the large fourteenth-century horn of 
Robert Eglesfield; New College, the pastoral 
staff of William of Wykeham; and Wadham, a 
chalice and paten given by Dorothy Wadham. 

The founder’s salt of Corpus (Fig. III) 
is a very elaborate hourglass salt decorated 
with rich openwork designs of 
animals and tracery on a back- 
ground of silvergilt. The 


medieval silversmiths often ar- 
ranged their openwork designs 
ni li as though they were windows 
through which a background of 
dark blue champleve enamel 
= or plain 


iy 
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silvergilt could be 
seen. The Warham bowl of 
New College (Fig. IV), made of 
Celadon porcelain, as well as the 
numerous wooden mazer bowls, 
show the skill of the craftsma1 
in mounting various materia!; 
with silvergilt mounts. Th> 
bands of strapwork, frets, mould- 
ings, and raised enamel prints 
or bosses show a great variety of 
resource and technique Another 
type of vessel is the Oriel beaker, 
1462 (Fig. V). Seen from a 
distance this has a fine outline, 
but much of its beauty lies in 
its surface. The background is 
hatched all over with finely 
engraved lines in such a way as 
to give a softness to the decora- 
tion which is seldom seen. There 
are many ways of treating the 
surface of a piece of silver, but 
surely nothing could be more 
effective than this. The flat 
chasing of the early seventeenth 
century is slightly reminiscent of 
it; but this was done by matting 
the background with a matting 
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tool, leaving the decoration flat and bur- 
nished, and the effect is not so delicate. 
This later treatment can be seen on the Mer- 
ton rosewater dish, 1605 (Fig. VII), which 
also has, by way of contrast, some fine 
repoussé work of dolphins and fruits. 
Special emphasis has been laid on the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth-century pieces 
for the reason that in the pre-Renaissance 
work there is a delicacy of touch which has 
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FIG. III. FOUNDER’S SALT 
(CORPUS CHRISTI) 





FIG. II. CHALICE AND PATEN, 1507 
(CORPUS CHRISTI) 


never since been surpassed, probably because never 
since that time has the hand been so completely 
free to control its own design. The beauty of much 
of the medieval work lies in the irregularities and 
consequent individuality which it is the object of the 
machine to eliminate. The trade critic of today who 
requires perfection of technique means thereby regu- 
larity of outline, clean joints, high polish, and all the 
things which the medieval craftsman would have known 
nothing of, and possibly valued less. The factory- 
trained craftsman, therefore, strives to make his work 
symmetrical above all things, and in consequence all 
too often makes it dull and monotonous. The influence 
of the machine on the development of design could be 
studied at the Oxford exhibition in all its phases. 
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FIG IV. THE WARHAM BOWL (NEW COLLEGE) 
Early sixteenth century 
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FIG. V. BEAKER, 1462 (ORIEL) 


The late sixteenth century is poorly repre- 
sented at Oxford. The tankard of 1574 at 
the Ashmolean Museum (Fig. VI) is a fine 
typical example. It illustrates the repoussé 
swags of fruit, flowers and ornament, the struck 
egg and dart mouldings, the engraved bands 
of foliage found on all the communion cups, 
and the more or less elaborate thumbpieces. 
There was constant repetition in the Elizabethan 
work, which was derived from the Nuremberg 
and Augsburg goldsmiths, and apparently the 
English craftsmen were quite satisfied to copy 
the work of the German designers or of their 
next-door neighbours in Goldsmiths’ Row off 
Cheape. It was not until the early seventeenth 
century that they began to strike out a line for 
themselves, and unfortunately most of the fine 


The Oxford Plate Exhibition 


and the Modern Silversmith 


work of the Early Stuart period was lost in the 
Civil Wars. There were some magnificent 
examples in the collection of the Tsar of 
Russia, but these are less easy to see now than 
ever. The Merton rosewater dish of 1605 
(Fig. VII) gives an idea of the type of decora- 
tion of the period; but of the tall, slender 
drinking cups, flat chased with formal designs 
of flowers in panels, not one remains. 

The period of the tankards begins with the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and there 
are more tankards at the colleges than probably 
anywhere else in the world. The beer-drinkers 
of the Commonwealth were practical men who 
knew a serviceable article when they saw it. 

Unlike the Elizabethan tankard (Fig. VI) 
those of the seventeenth century were generally 
quite plain, though some variety was found in 
the thumbpieces, and the example from Balliol 
(Fig. VIII) given by John Kyrle, the Man 
of Ross, with its hedgehog thumbpiece and 
lion feet, is more elaborate than most. 

The height of this tankard is 7{in., the 
diameter at the mouth 6in., and at the base 
6} in. The cubic capacity can be worked out 





FIG. VI. TANKARD, 1574 (ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM) 
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FIG. VII. 


from this, and it is doubtful if any one in- 
dividual could drain one of the largest of the 
Oxford tankards without help. 

The Restoration was the signal for a great 
outburst in the silversmiths’ craft. Large 
vessels were covered with florid repoussé 
scrollwork, animals, tulips, and other flowers. 
There were also plain porringers and cups, 
such as the ring-handled Merton cup of 1668 
(Fig. IX), which is a type very commonly 
found at Oxford, but hardly ever elsewhere. 
The singularly beautiful covered bowl of 
1670 (Fig. X) given by that good benefactor, 
Sir Joseph Williamson, to the Queen’s College, 
is as neat a piece of domestic plate as any in 
the collection. It has the cut-card ornament 
of the period rubbed down to a soft finish. 
Its handles and top, unlike many at this time, 
are suitable and individual, though quite 
simple, and it has a long inscription beauti- 
fully engraved in lettering which could be 
included in a pattern book. The twisted wires 
show how a slight unevenness may improve 
upon a rigid perfection of finish. This is, 
perhaps, the type of silverwork which might 
give a lead to the present-day silver- 
smith. The small porringer, given recently to 
Princess Elizabeth by the National Jewellers’ 
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ROSEWATER DISH, 1605 (MERTON 


Association, was a modern version 
of a bowl of this kind. 

The eighteenth century is fully 
represented. There are three dis- 
tinct periods — the Queen Anne 
and George I period of plain, un- 
decorated silver, when the highest 
perfection of form was reached. All 
kinds of new vessels, such as coffee 
and chocolate pots and casters, had 
been recently introduced, which gave 
fresh scope to the designers; whilst 
the Huguenots, who came over from 
France in large numbers after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
influenced English design. The 
two-handled loving cup and the 
helmet ewer were both inventions of 
this time and, larger still, the Mon- 
teith or punch bowl. The second 
period came round about 1730, with 
the rococo fashions, when Paul 
Lamerie and his highly-skilled con- 
temporaries set themselves tasks as 
difficult as possible to illustrate their 
cunning. The plain surfaces of the 
past quarter of a century were highly chased 
with meaningless scrollwork, and the beautiful 
simple shapes became worried and contorted. 
In the third period, resulting from the classical 
revival from 1760 onwards, a new style emerged 





FIG. VIII. TANKARD, 1669 (BALLIOL) 
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The Oxford Plate Exhibition and the Modern Silversmith 





FIG. IX. 
CUP, 1668 (MERTON 


which resulted in the elegant designs of Sheffield 
plate. The sauce tureen from Exeter (Fig. XI) 
illustrates this period of high-looped handles and 
subtle curves. 

Much has happened since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Large factories have taken the 
place of small workshops; new processes, such as electro- 
plating, have been invented; machinery designed for 
rapid mass production has been introduced; stamping 
and spinning have almost superseded the old methods 
of hand-raising. It is, in fact, time to take stock of 
the position. 

With this in view a small loan collection of con- 
temporary silverwork was selected for exhibition side by 
side with the antiques. This included a few representative 
examples from the collection which the Worshipful 





FIG. X. BOWL, 1670 (QUEEN’S 


FIG. XI. 


SAUCE TUREEN, 1787 (EXETER 


Lent by the Arts Club. 


Gillick. 


FIG. XII. CUP, 1928 


and Ernest Gillick 
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Designed by Ernest 
Made by Basil and Dorothy Allen 
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FIG. XIII. ROSEWATER DISH, 1928 


Lent by the Cutlers’ Company of Sheffield. Designed bv 
Harold Stabler. Made by the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths’ 
Co., Ltd. 


Company of Goldsmiths has started in 
pursuance of a movement to help the 
silversmiths’ craft; a group of presen- 
tation plate given recently to the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield by the City Com- 
panies of London; a cup designed by 
Mr. Ernest Gillick for the Arts Club 
(Fig. XII), and others. Some of these 
are the work of individual craftsmen 
working on the old lines in their own 
small workshops; some are designed for 
the modern factory. It was intended 
to show that there is scope in the present 
scheme of things for both. Mr. Harold 
Stabler’s rosewater dish (Fig. XIII) is a 
compromise between the two. He is one 
of those designers who is trying to design 
for the modern machine whilst preserving 
the beauty of past traditions. His applied 
ornaments are die-struck to get that 
cleanness of outline which the machine 
produces, whilst his engraved inscriptions 
and the chasing of the coat of arms on 
the central boss is work that only a 
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highly-skilled craftsman cando. Mr. 
J.B. Harrison is another such designer. 
His chocolate box (Fig. XIV) is 
intended for repetition, yet it is 
original in design and outline, and 
its engraved frieze repeating the same 
design over and over again does not 
tend to monotony. A very fine coconut 
cup with a figure of St. Christopher 
as finial, by Omar Ramsden, lent by 
Lord Lee of Fareham, is a modern 
version of a Gothic coconut cup; 
and the tall silver cup and cover and 
beakers by the same artist, lent from 
Sheffield, show his versatility. 

About thirty different firms and 
craftsmen were represented in this 
loan collection, which did not com- 
pare unfavourably with the work 
of previous centuries. The present 
practice of buying antiques or 
copies of antiques works against the 
present-day designer, but such things 
are governed by fashion, which is 
proverbially changeable. 





FIG. XIV. CHOCOLATE BOX, 1928 


Lent by the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths. Designed by ¥. B. Harrison, 
and made by Messrs. C. S. Harris and Sons, London 
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FIG. I LOUIS XIV AND HIS HEIRS 





By Largilliére 


Wallace Collection 


THE GRAND MANNER IN FRENCH PAINTING 


By PHILIP HENDY 


EW pictures have more historical 
interest than Largilliére’s portrait of 
“Louis XIV and His Heirs” (Fig. I) 
in the Wallace collection. Painted 
only a few years before the death of the Grand 
Monarque, it forms a summary, up to that 
moment, of the whole history of the Bourbon 
dynasty. Behind the living group are the busts 
of the dead—on the left that of Henri IV, 
founder of the dynasty; on the right that of 
his son Louis XIII, father of the reigning 
king. The latter is seated surrounded by the 


heirs of three generations, behind him his 
eldest son the Grand Dauphin, to the right 
his eldest grandson the Duc de Bourgogne, 
in the foreground his eldest living great- 
grandson the Duc de Bretagne, elder brother 
of the future Louis XV. Each of these should 
in his turn have succeeded to the throne of 
France; each of them was to die before the 
king himself, leaving as sole heir of the 
dynasty the sickly boy who was to be Louis XV. 
Contemporary rumour unjustly attributed the 
deaths of all to the poison of the Duke of 
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Orleans, the future Regent. If there were 
poison it may equally well have been that of 
the doctors; but the ultimate cause lay in the 
very spirit which brought together this family 
group—that of the sanctity of kings. Louis 
XIII had married his first cousin; Louis XIV 
had done the same; for creatures so nearly 
divine as the seventeenth-century kings could 
ally themselves only to others of equal divinity. 
The Egyptian kings had carried this idea to 
its logical conclusion, and long dynasties were 
perpetuated by the marriages of brother and 
sister. But in Europe even the marriage of 
first cousins proved disastrous. Bourbon and 
Hapsburg in perpetual intermarriage brought 
to each other as dowry the inevitable decay 
of physical and mental powers. Such super- 
natural pretensions Nature was careful to 
discourage. 

But for all its dynastic significance this 
portrait by Largilliére has a sombre quiet 
which seems to tell us that the longest reign 
in history is drawing to a close. The gestures 
are formal, the accent upon the gilt of the 
furniture and the braid upon the costumes are 
a little pompous, but beside the rhetoric of 
Versailles at its zenith the conception of the 
portrait is exceptionally intimate and quiet. 
The family are in morning dress, the governess 
who has brought in the young prince 1s allowed 
to remain upon the scene, and—most informal 
of all—upon the side-table is a dish of fruit 
which, St. Simon tells us, Louis XIV liked 
to have near him to help himself at any time. 

For a portrait and an artist more typical 
of the reign, we must turn to Mignard’s picture, 
once also in the Wallace collection,* now in 
the National Gallery, of the ‘“ Marquise de 
Seignelay ” (Fig. II), daughter-in-law of Louis’ 
great minister, Colbert. Here is a conception 
true to the ideals of the grand siécle, no mere 
portrait, but an allegory couched in the classical 
terms of the age. The lady is attired as 
Amphitrite, her hair wreathed in coral and 
seaweed and pearls—for was not her husband, 
whose portrait she dangles in a locket, the 
Minister of Marine? The child upon whom 
she rests her hand is arrayed in the armour 
of a Roman knight; while the little boy who 
kneels beside her, too young to bear armour, 
too small for draperies, goes unarrayed as 





* It was bequeathed to the National Gallery in 1914 by 
Sir John Murray-Scott, to whom it had been bequeathed by 
Lady Wallace. 
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Cupid. This pompous and elaborate concept 
is laboriously planned, but its execution is 
harsh and summary, the colour strident and 
unbroken, the quality of the paint thin and cold. 
Most of us would prefer a reversal of these 
values, but the age of Versailles was emphatic 
in its preference for elaborate allegory and 
grandiose presentation over any esthetic 
considerations. Mignard and Rigaud prided 
themselves on their ability to execute full- 
length portraits in a day, and their deliberate 
virtuosity, together with the strained grandil- 
oquence of their conceptions, are weaknesses 
common to the whole French school of the 
reign of Louis XIV. 

In a previous number of this magazine* 
we saw the inception, in Frangois I’s palace 
of Fontainebleau, of the great decorative tradi- 
tion of French painting. Versailles, begun a 
century and a-half later, was to be the new 
Fontainebleau and it was to proclaim the ad- 
vent of a new France. For in the intervening 
period France had attained new dimensions : 
not only were her borders extended, but 
the life within them was deeper and more 
thoughtful. From a still feudal condition she 
had grown into a modern State. While, under 
Louis XIII, Richelieu had extinguished the 
separatist powers of the old aristocracy of the 
land, the commercial classes had risen to 
mingle with it socially and to assert themselves 
to a more modern degree. They brought 
industry to new dimensions and extended their 
activities across the seas to India and America. 
They supported the monarchy in its effort 
to establish a real control and to centralize 
the whole administration of the kingdom. 
Louis XIV succeeded to a throne more signifi- 
cant and powerful than any hitherto seen in 
Europe, poised over a nation which was for the 
first time organized and conscious of itself. 

But the wealth of the nation and the power 
of the monarchy were only the material out- 
come of a great movement. Poussin and 
Claude, Corneille and Racine, Pascal and 
Descartes asserted the spiritual and intellectual 
supremacy of France. Their work was the 
direct and logical continuation of the Renais- 
sance and heralds the migration of the vital 
spirit of European culture from Italy to the 
North. French literature and thought found 
its most fertile moment in the grand siécle, 
but French painting cannot, in spite of Poussin, 

* APOLLO, vol. iii, No. 13, p. 49 (Jan. 1926). 
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The Grand Manner 


be said to have attained an equal climax. 
We have little cause to regret that it can be 
studied adequately only at Versailles, for— 
to me at least—Versailles helds the greatest 
decorative failure Europe has seen. Yet it 
was not a failure due to ignorance. No one 
who has passed through its halls (Fig. III) 
into the great garden behind can deny to its 
creators either 
intellect or tech- 
nical knowledge. 
Why then does 
it fail to satisfy 
our esthetic 
longings? It is 
tempting to lay 
its vices to the 
charge of the 
society which 
called it into 
being. It is a 
perpetual monu- 
ment to the pom- 
pous artificiality, 
the love of glitter 
and gloire which 
belonged to its 
Court. These 
are but the 
characteristics of 
every despotism, 
and the inclina- 
tion is to pat one’s 
democratic _ self 
upon the _ back 
and proclaim that 
despotism is es- 
sentially vulgar, 
is irreconcilable 
with great art. 
But the French 
despotism was 
itself the outcome 
of a movement which had begun in Italy. 
There the steady evolution of a great artistic 
tradition had coincided with the gradual 
absorption of a myriad independent cities into 
a small number of despotic States. Michel- 
angelo, it is true, chafed a little under the yoke 
of the Pope; but Mantegna or Titian wrote to 
their Royal patrons letters which sicken and 
disgust the modern reader with their grovelling 
terms. As patrons of art it must be admitted 
that many of the despots did uncommonly 





FIG. Il. THE MARQUISE DE SEIGNELAY 
National Gallery 


in French Painting 


well, while democracy has still to prove its 
value in this respect. Julius might have been 
satisfied with a Le Brun; Michelangelo might 
have fallen to the lot of Louis XIV, for they 
only chose to patronize, as did most of the 
Italian despots, the artist who was acknow- 
ledged by his colleagues to have the first place. 
As generalissimo of the host who created 
Versailles, Le 
Brun had an 
opportunity such 
as had been given 
to no artist of 
the Renaissance. 
What he made of 
it is one of the 
tragedies of 
history. 

There was no 
lack of effort. So 
deliberate an at- 
tempt to ennoble 
the State with a 
great art has 
never been made 
before or since. 
To supply the 
material the 
nation was bled 
white; to make 
the best use of 
it the Royal 
Academy and the 
Academy at Rome 
were founded 
and _ financed, 
while the Gob- 
elins factory 
became the most 
ambitious 
organization ever 
formed for the 
production of 
first-rate decorative art. Financed and super- 
vised by the State, it produced not only the 
tapestries for which it is famous, but furniture, 
metalwork, decoration of every kind; to it was 
attached a school of craftsmanship supported 
also by the State. 

The lesson of this gigantic failure is artistic 
rather than political. It is a lesson which is 
still to be learnt by many painters today. 

In every big museum of painting the 
pictures are separated into schools according 
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By Mignard 
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to the nation which produced them. As we 
walk from one gallery to another and compare 
the products of the various nations at a given 
period, the actual materials of the painters’ 
craft appear very much the same. Yet the 
very handling of these materials is impregnated 
with impulses so distinct that there seem to be 
enormous spiritual gulfs between the nations. 


\ 
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FIG. III. THE HALL OF MIRRORS, VERSAILLES 


Each one speaks in a language of its own. 
Moreover, the greater the artist, the more do 
we feel in his work the intensity of the national 
character. Any great artist may hold valuable 
inspiration for one of another school ; but it is 
useless for an artist of one school to attempt to 
speak merely in the language of another. Each 
nation which has developed a really great tradi- 
tion has had to work out for itself its own artistic 
salvation—to invent a language of its own. 
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But in painting, the language of the nation is 
there only to be discerned by those who think 
deeply or who try to express themselves in 
terms of paint. It does not lie obviously upon 
the surface as the language of speech or writing. 
In thought or literature, language forms a 
convenient barrier against the attempt to raid 
wholesale another nation’s ideas. There is an 





By #. H. Mansard and Le Brun 


instructive contrast between the painters and the 
writers of the grand siécle. In Italy the literary 
achievement of the Renaissance was not equal 
to the artistic; but in any case the French had 
a language of their own, and they set themselves 
to define and co-ordinate it so that they might 
have complete control of their own means of 
expression. The famous dictionary was both 
the cause and the effect of a tremendous 
literary achievement. 
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The Grand Manner in French Painting 


But while in letters the French language was 
as developed as the Italian, in the language of 
painting there was no comparison between the 
two. The Italians had developed a means of 
expression so overwhelmingly powerful that it 
was to French painters a fascination in itself. 
They made no effort to construct a language 
of their own; they expatriated themselves in 
order to acquire that of another nation. Le 
Brun accompanied 
Poussin, when the 
latter returned to 
Italy, and remained 
there for three years. 
Mignard, his_ elder 
rival and eventually 
his successor as pre- 
mier peintre, began his 
training at Fontaine- 
bleau, and then lived 
in Italy for more than 
twenty years. 

The art which they 
emulated was the pro- 
duct of five centuries 
of gradual evolution. 
The Italians had be- 
gun with the simplest 
ideas of representation 
and the narrowest 
power of technique. 
With patient labour 
one generation after 
another had broaden- 
ed the outlook and 
elaborated the means 
of expression. The 
French artists, be- 
longing to a nation 
in its infancy so far 
as painting was con- 
cerned,came suddenly 
upon a fully developed art and expected to 
carry off in triumph its processes and its ideas. 
The one great French painter of the century, 
Poussin, achieved success only by denying 
himself many of the potentialities of Italian art 
and by returning to a more spare colouring, a 
more limited chiaroscuro, and a greater sim- 
plicity of design. The younger generation who 
decorated Versailles under the guidance of 
Le Brun wanted a fuller measure. They dis- 
played an ignorant intolerance of the earlier 
Renaissance. They would not even learn, like 





TERRA-COTTA BUST OF LE BRUN 
Wallace Collection 


Poussin, by a careful study of the great artists 
of the sixteenth century, but were all impatient 
to carry back with them to France the brimming 
cup of their Italian contemporaries. All that 
they could bring with them was the surplus 
froth of an old vintage. 

For these French painters were the first to 
encounter some of the creative difficulties with 
which we are faced today. In the twentieth cen- 
tury we are conscious 
of a hundred different 
ideas in art and a hun- 
dred great develop- 
ments to which they 
have given rise: the 
more we know, the 
more we wish to take 
the vision of others for 
granted, the less we 
feel inclined to open 
our eyes on reality 
anew. Yet the great 
artist has always been 
the man who could see 
clearly for himself and 
maintain a_ single- 
minded devotiontohis 
own particular vision 
of life. Itis significant 
that most of the great 
modern artists have 
been peculiarly remote 
from the rest of the 
world, either by a for- 
tunate ignorance like 
that of the douanier 
Rousseau, or by a de- 
liberate self-seclusion 
like that of Cézanne. 
Inthe seventeenth cen- 
tury the problem was 
not so acute; but it is 
significant again that the artists whose memory 
is freshest today kept themselves, like Velazquez 
or Rembrandt, singularly independent of 
Italian ideas and intensified in their art the 
peculiarities of their race. 

The French were more nearly akin to the 
Italians in their sympathies ; they sought from 
Italian art a model as well as an inspiration, 
and were so overwhelmed by its fluency and 
power that they took all its ideals for granted. 
To the school of Le Brun artistic problems 
hardly presented themselves at all. All that 
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was to be done, in order to make one step 
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farther towards “‘ the sublime,” was to find 
more sophisticated allegories and grander 
themes for presentation. Le Brun taught his 
pupils to look for pedantic allusions in every 
combination of forms, for mystic meanings in 
every colour. A blue was valued because 
blues had a mystic association with a particular 
moral quality, not because a good blue has a 
moral value of its own. 

It was not until the appearance of Manet 
that the French painter ceased to regard it as 
his ultimate ambition to produce an “‘ allegory ” 


or a “ history ” in pseudo-Italian style. Hence 
that long series extending through the 
eighteenth century of terrible morceaux de 
réception, which even a witty cynic like 
Fragonard must feel a pride in offering to the 
assembled Academicians as his “‘ masterpiece.” 
It is those who escaped farthest from the 
Grand Manner, the Watteaus and Chardins 
with their own vision of life, who have gained 
a place among the creators of the world; 
but in the history of French painting they 
stand out as green and lovely oases in the dry 
desert of the Académie Royale. 


LETTER FROM PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 
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Domenjoz Raoul 
Salon d’ Automne 


HE Salon d’Automne is celebrating its jubilee. 

The illustrious society, which was really the 

advance guard in its early years, when the group 

called the “ Fauves”’ formed its extreme left, 
has just reached its twenty-fifth year. For this occasion 
the present president, who had also been the president on 
the first day, the architect, Frantz Jourdain—an old man, 
who is famous for his former daring conceptions, having 
been the first to employ the alliance of steel and glass in the 
vast building of the “‘ Samaritaine ” (an object of scandal 
for the academicians of the time)—Frantz Jourdain has 
arranged in two halls of honour a collection of old works 
by the most eminent living and deceased members of the 
society. But M. Frantz Jourdain has limited this pre- 
sentation (the happy idea of which belongs to the excellent 
painter-graver, Achille Ouvré) to the works of those artists 
who were elected members before 1914. 

The immediate effect of this limitation is to falsify to 
some extent the sense of a manifestation which might have 
been expected to give a complete picture of the great 
tendencies of the present movement. Artists of the 
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importance of Modigliani among the dead, of Urtrillo 
among the living, are eliminated, besides others who did not 
await the uncertain honour of election before exercising 
an influence on their contemporaries. 

I want to begin by attempting to explain the reason 
for this ostracism. Without any wish of seeking a quarrel 
with the grand old man—who has acquired the right to be 
respected by his works before being able to claim it by 
his hair, which is barely white—I will be obliged once again 
to bring forward M. Frantz Jourdain. Perhaps you may 
remember that I teased him a little last year at about this 
date. 

A weak child prematurely born, which so many wicked 
fairies, academic and bureaucratic, tried to hinder, the 
Salon d’Automne is today a strong adult, healthy and 
triumphant to such a degree as to have almost attained the 
risks of official favour. But is this son of twenty-five as 
his father wished him to be ? 

No. Never did a work crowned with the most brilliant 
success have less resemblance to the dream of its creator. 
All will agree that the case is singular. 

What, then, did M. Frantz Jourdain want, and who 
baffled his desire ? 

M. Frantz Jourdain—who was the friend of the 
impressionists and of the naturalists, the friend of the 
Goncourts, the friend of Zola—is a good representative of 
that fraction of the French bourgeoisie which is cultivated 
and often critical. Did he not have some indulgence for 
anarchists, and for those who made anarchy in 1893? 
If, as an architect, he saw the future, and ventured in the 
direction of logical order, we see that he was always 
perfectly incapable of the same wisdom in his rdéle of 
arbitrator of painting. We may go so far as to say that his 
enthusiasms were never anything but negative. In his eyes 
the impressionists were deserving of esteem because they 
disowned academism ; Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec delighted 
him because, coming from the impressionist school, this 
genuine noble lord upset the conventions of the bourgeoisie. 

The works of Bonnard and Vuillard filled him with 
exultation because they illustrated those bright homes of 
an enfranchised bourgeoisie that he represented so well. 
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Henri-Matisse seduced him by reducing the palette of 
Bonnard and Vuillard to pure colour. ‘“ He would have 
been on his guard if he had guessed Matisse’s intention of 
arriving at ‘ colour volume.’ ” 

The Fauves, vehement colourists, following Matisse, 
appeared to form an extreme left according to the liberal 
old man’s heart, with his reverence for independence and 
originality. He founded the Salon out of men of the border- 
line, who remained on the borderline, protected from the 
rabble of the Independents, and in good company, for he 
remained, after all, a bourgeois. 

Very soon M. Frantz Jourdain had to draw his bushy 
eyebrows together. This was when the first members 
wanted to introduce into the Automne some “‘ energumens” 
of the “‘ Indépendant,” amongst others douanier Rousseau, 
who is today in the Louvre. It was, especially when he 
understood that the best of the Fauves troubled very little 
about a fine career as originals, that they argued seriously 
about colour volume; about cubism, which had followed 
it; about the necessity of a classical renaissance, which was 
to be anti-academic, certainly, but the effect of which, if 
their efforts were not to be vain, would mean the fading 
away of the left and the right, which were, happily, unknown 
in the great periods, that is to say, when there was nothing 
but that estimable thing—good painting. 

It is well known that the spirit of construction, the 
spirit of order, has won the day. Consequently, M. Frantz 
Jourdain is beaten. Moreover, nothing remains of that 
bourgeois society, ready to welcome a little pleasant indis- 
cipline, that he represented so well. That is why, being 
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too intelligent not to understand, M. Frantz Jourdain, 
whose committee allow him to preside tyrannically, has 
taken the only measure that would leave out the greatest 
possible number of those talents, thanks to which French 
painting has been able to pass beyond the stage of pure 
Fauvism. 

Nor does anyone protest. This is because the salons 
no longer excite anyone. How far away are those days of 
my youth when my dear friend, the great poet Guillaume 
Apollinaire, the author of those daring “ Méditations 
Esthétiques ” which will be the subject of theses tomorrow, 
published that facetious criticism in the twenty-four columns 
of the journal, “Je dis tout”! M. Frantz Jourdain was 
very angry about it. He need have no such fears in 1928. 

However, the jubilee exhibition is, in spite of all this, 
a great success. The Salon may be very spiritless in its 
ensemble—and it is, alas! Yet there isn’t a single art-lover 
who can quit the Grand Palais without a thrill of pleasure 
at having seen once again several authentic masterpieces. 

The dictator president, an incomparable manager, has 
not omitted the sensational. The top of the grand staircase 
is dominated by Rodin’s “ Balzac.” 

We see him with satisfaction even after having examined 
on the ground floor the works of modern sculpture inspired 
either by Maillol or by Bourdelle, by the Negroes or by 
Despiau, that is to say, by Houdon, or even by the 
Burgundian “ ymagiers,” but never by Rodin. 

Rodin’s Balzac! What memories for those who are 
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old enough to have lived through the battles of that time, 
and even for ourselves, who were barely adolescents then, 
though the noise of the artistic battles made us begin to 
prick up our ears. 

“* Ce bloc enfariné,”’ wrote Jean Lorrain, the chronicler 
of putrefaction, nonplussed by such rugged health. To 
sum up all these discussions, the bacchic and burlesque 
poet, Raoul Ponchon—a true poet, who did not always err 
when he meddled with art criticism, his astonishing 
divinations atoning for certain faults due to too much 
Parisianism of the café (another thing that is entirely dead 
today, thank God)—rhymed a macaronic complaint : 

Le Rodin de Balzac 
Le Rodac de Balzin 


Le Rozin de Baldac 
Le Roldac de Bazin. . . 


Rodin’s Balzac was rejected by the Société des Gens de 
Lettres; and a Balzac in a dressing-gown, conforming to 
all the regulations, looks forever at the buses that pass 
along the Avenue de Friedland. 

The same thing might happen today. It is true that 
sculpture has fewer heralds in France than liberated 
painting, and we may regret the great Rodin, who alone 
was able to occupy a public place gloriously. Let us 
regret him without forgetting that the all too rare repre- 
sentatives of good sculpture have a right to produce 
outside its tracks. It is impossible either to follow him 
or to do him over again; that would be to sink hopelessly 
in the hazards of improvisation, which in the case of Rodin 
was the work of genius. 

The moment we cross the threshold of the first hall 
we are confronted with four glories : Carriére, Gauguin, 
Cézanne, and Renoir. 

Carriére! How old that is! So much older than 
Rodin’s Balzac! It is astonishing that M. Thiebault- 
Sisson—an important critic and contemporary of Carriére, 
and who alone among the official critics accorded anything 
but insult to the young artists who were innovators—should 
have written the monstrosity that there was a time when 
the painters “under the influence of cubism swore by 
nothing but Carriére.” At first we may doubt if we have 
read aright, or we may take it for a slip of the pen. But 
no, the author repeats it, insists on it, and it is certainly 
the name of Carriére, “ a daltonist, who is obliged to forgo 
the joys of colour,” which is printed. The serious thing 
is that it was printed in the “Temps,” so that the 
enormous howler will be accepted on its face value by large 
numbers of “ serious people.” 

Carriére! The painter of grisailles, who claims to 
translate the states of the soul rather than forms! The 
master of spiritualist vapours, given as director to the 
cubists, to Braque, to Picasso, who refers to M. Ingres, 
“ professor of drawing”; to Seurat, mad on organized 
construction; to Cézanne, who deformed everything to 
attain expressive purity of form in itself ! 

I will add at once that Carriére was often magnificently 
inspired. His “ Verlaine,” which is in the Luxembourg, 
represents a sort of masterpiece. Yet it is not the master- 
piece of an age. At the age in question, the age when 
Carriére, pontifical in spite of his good nature, and a captive 
to the organizers of banquets (figures that belonged so 
much to that age)—it was Paul Gauguin who provided 
masterpieces. 

The jubilee offers us an authentic one. It is dated 1892 
and is one of the most perfect of the Tahiti canvases. 
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History, published everywhere today, informs us that 
Tahiti is nothing but a disenchantress. What matter! 
The “ Polynesian Paradise,” that has been denied, that the 
mediocre administration of the whites has not even taken 
the trouble to destroy, that no doubt ever existed, Gauguin 
made it accord with his genius, creating it by imperiously 
ordering the elements of the island itself. Gauguin has 
often been reproached for his colour. that penetrates so 
little into the depth of the canvas, for his accords that 
are too subdued and remain on the surface. This is a 
defect that does not appear in the picture in the Salon 
d’Automne. It simply enables us to admire that renewal 
of the arabesque that, together with the drawing of Seurat 
and the touch of Toulouse-Lautrec, was one of the first 
blows struck at that soft academic arabesque which 
destroyed all fullness. 

Finally, the Tahitian canvas of the exhibition illuminates 
one of the great discoveries of our age—the infinite 
harmonization of colours. 

I will not make myself ridiculous by explaining here the 
great Cézanne, as I have so often shown him to command 
almost everything (together with Corot, whom he makes 
us understand better) in modern French painting. Of 
Cézanne I would say today only this : the canvas of this 
absolute master—master also of so many anxieties—appears 
the easiest thing in the world to contemplate, like a pure 
key to the prompt and direct enjoyments, in an absolute 
oblivion of any intellectual chicanery. 

It was thus that the ignorant douanier Rousseau went 
instinctively to the master whom his senses required, to 
the most tormented artist of all time, Paolo Uccello. 

And here is Renoir, greater from the day when he forgot 
his own school. Yet he never allows himself to be led by 
simple inspiration. I believe the remark that Kisling, one 
of the modern artists most capable of moving the mind by 
the senses, made one day to be a great saying of a painter, 
a true saying of a master: “ It would be madness to wait 
for inspiration . . . because it never comes.” 

Which signifies that inspiration does not bring imperious 
plastic commandments, but appears at the right hour among 
other creative values. It should not be awaited except in 
working, as a painter limited to painting, as a terrestrial 
animal, whose wings do not grow all at once. 

M. Frantz Jourdain, who has erected Rodin’s Balzac 
in order to arouse “ generous contests ”’ in his fine old age, 
has also exhibited his portrait by Albert Besnard. Albert 
Besnard—who is today an octogenarian, the director of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, a former director of the Villa Medicis, 
a member of the Académie Frangaise and of the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts, and the prop of the Société Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts, born of a division in the Artistes Frargais 
fatal to “‘ pompierism ”—has given his support to the Salon 
d’Automne ever since 1903. But since then the grand old 
man, whom the young people, full of that injustice caused 
by enthusiastic impatience—and for that reason excusable— 
christened at the beginning of the century “le pompier 
qui a pris feu ” (the fireman who has caught fire)—Albert 
Besnard, who at the age of eighty did me the extreme honour 
of asking me for a preface to the catalogue of his last 
exhibition, because I was the advocate of youth and was 
responsible for the formula “ living art,” founded, defended, 
supported and conducted to its final success the Salon des 
Tuileries, which has pushed the Salon d’Automne into the 
shade. The Salon des Tuileries, where by a very fortunate 
arbitration only those who are invited appear, gives today 
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the exact reflection of the plastic movement which alone 
genuinely presents the latest state of contemporary art, 
tending towards that classic renaissance no longer 
threatened by any static limitations. 

In the halls of honour we find, barring the defections 
for which the committee of the Salon is not responsible 
(due to the resistance of Picasso and the heedlessness of 
Derain), the best elements of the brilliant graduated mani- 
festations of 1903-14. Here is Lebasque, of whom I 
spoke to you at length not long ago; his friend Laprade ; 
the great and robust Vlaminck, really an incontestable 
master, since he has been able to produce and impose so 
many values on those who do not dream of imitating him ; 
here is Henri-Matisse, who can be praised as much as is 
possible by saying that his contribution of 1928 is an 
enchantment of colour, equal to his work of 1903; here is 
the cursive Marquet, whose concern with narrow analysis 
may be believed (and it is scarcely paradoxical) to have 
favoured the spirit of synthesis among his successors ; 
here is Jules Flandrin with his large, debatable, oblong 
panel of “ Les Cavaliers,” animated by a pure classical 
ambition; Friesz, who shows one of his most beautiful 
works, “‘ Portrait de ma Mére,” worthy of a museum (and 
I mean a French museum) which one cannot penetrate 
except after rough trials, never in the name of novelty, 
as we see for example in Germany—a museum of that old 
country which is so severe to her children and at the same 
time so madly proud of their works, to the point of no 
longer distinguishing, in order to maintain life, between the 
cradle and the grave, and of which your Rudyard Kipling 
could say: “O France! the first to welcome all that’s 


new, the last to leave old truths behind”—the prudent 
country of daring men. 


With what emotion we see again that nude with its 
subtle contours, nourished with such profound values in 
such a tender economy of colour, which was signed by that 
poor Pierre Fauconnet, who disappeared at the age of 
thirty-five, like Seurat, and who might have been so great 
and gone so far! How many of the happy young men of 
1928 should come and pay homage to this work? Foujita 
might, if not perform hara-kiri, at any rate to offer 
the sword of his fathers the Samurai to this pure memory. 
Indeed, Fauconnet had pierced all the secrets of the 
Japanese, he who was so French, and had returned from 
Florence so perfectly instructed in all the virtues that can 
be transmitted 

There is Roussel, the child of the second symbolist 
marriage and the creator of a languid mythology in which 
twenty years later the Pole, Eugéne Zac, who is very well 
represented here, was to find his direction after having 
learned the lesson that Picasso taught in _ his 
“* Saltimbanques ” and in his “ pink period.” 

Maurice Denis! Should he have been named after 
Gauguin, evoking the whole period of the “school of 
Pont-Aveu,” when, before the discoveries of the rugged 
southerner Cézanne, advanced painting could only be 
practised in Brittany, whose joyous colours were at last 
discovered ? Perhaps; and Gauguin himself experienced 
for a time the influence of the doctrinaire Denis. So many 
of the nude girls of the Polynesian isles are still under the 
brush of Gauguin—only the peasant women of Finistére, 
that cape of Europe so tainted with “ Insulinde.” But at 
the retrospective Maurice Denis commands the evocation 
of the renaissance of that religious art which is honoured 
at the opposite pole by Maurice Desvalli¢res, who is 
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harsher and may be guessed to be a Catholic less abandoned 
to the smiles of angels than determined to reduce the 
devil. These two masters of the dawn of the twentieth 
century appear to us still linked to the symbolism of the 
fin de siécle that Gauguin flattered himself to illustrate 
definitely (“ Tu seras symboliste ” is the title of one of his 
most celebrated lithographs), though in reality he already 
contradicted it. 

Charles Guérin! Will the young people who now 
discover his old work be able to understand the sentiments 
these aroused twenty-five years ago? All this that has 
been so singularly effaced, and the armature of which seems 
so feeble, moved us, at least literally. A cultivated artist, 
whose taste has certainly not broadened to such an extent 
that we cannot take into consideration his honest intention 
to return, his desire to return to pure plasticity, Charles 
Guérin figured better as an illustrator, a commentator 
of Francis Jammes, a poet like himself and confidant of 
the rococo fantémes of the “ancient young girls ”—Clara 
d’Ellebeuse !—in the parks of long ago. Mme. Marval made 
a little more commotion in the beautiful French gardens. 

The retrospective obliges us to view those values which 
were given as certain when Picasso, Derain, Braque, and 
Vlaminck were not yet thirty. Felix Vallotton is worthy 
of our respect, though he might nevertheless be called the 
“‘ Cabanel of Fauvism”; Asselin, a good painter of the 
soil, a poet very close to the realist and mystic Péguy, and 
a painter here and there betraying his descent from the 
brothers Le Nain; Urbain, a good distributor of plastic 
elements, a landscape painter of broad views to whom time 
still owes his salary; Mauguin, whose vulgarity is sometimes 
fruitful but who is worth nothing except what he has in 
fragments given to others; the cursive Lacoste; Charlot, 
who dreamed of extending his deep limitations of a good 
local painter to a classic amplitude; and so many others, 
from André Lhote, a rhetorician, by chance inspired among 
the rhetoricians, to Waroquier, who has returned from the 
narrow domain of the decorative; from the old Valtat, 
the first independent to dream of good painting without 
anything else, to Jean Puy, stifled by the intelligence of the 
studio, a prisoner of the study, absurdly, in vain and fatally 
pushed into the realms of accomplished work; from 
Camoin, fed on Fragonard, to Bouche, the only living 
disciple of Carriére, who takes the wager of introducing 
colour into those vaporous constructions that Carriére 
justified by the absence of colour. 

Does not this constitute a very captivating exhibition ? 
Who would deny it? After this it is an additional good 
fortune if among the works sent by more or less gifted 
artists, but not one of whom took the trouble to execute 
one of those paintings for which the Salon ought to be 
the pretext, we find ten canvases worthy of our lingering 
before them for various reasons. Let us not be mistaken ; 
as a rule these canvases are only promises. But what 
brilliance there is in Kisling’s contribution! Instinctively 
the organizers have given a victorious place to this young 
master who in 1914, the limit fixed by the president, was 
fighting at Carency. 

I have told you about Kisling’s journey to Holland, 
where he went to discover “ the light of Vermeer,”’ besides 
which he understood nothing of the splendours of the 
Amsterdam museum. He was about to leave, not suffi- 
ciently satisfied, when, on leaving the museum, he set up 
his easel and began to paint. He shows three of the most 
beautiful canvases of this Dutch series, so rich and so 
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varied; his first halt on the threshold of maturity; his 
base, his plan of action for discoveries equal to those 
which so greatly shook the young, some of whom, surviving, 
are sometimes inclined to accuse Kisling of having too 
suddenly attained wisdom. 

The “ Two Dutch Peasant Women” and the “ Boy in 
White Sabots ” are only pretexts for the expansion of the 
most spontaneous plastic gifts, but controlled by experience. 
Masters ten years his senior, and as different as Derain 
and Vlaminck, can love this younger man already led by 
mastery who imitates no one, but whom so many students 
are endeavouring to counterfeit. They will not follow him 
in vain if they have the good luck to gain nothing but his 
supple method. The two peasant women—one of them in 
a chair, rich in scientific recession, in an atmosphere 
measured by the diffused light—are absolutely new in 
Kisling’s work. The boy is a happy reminder of the 
melancholy and childish figures which assured the fame 
of a painter who mistrusts dreams, but dreams life. 

Céria and Domenjoz, who were companions at Sanary 
as I recently wrote to you, give their full measure, the one 
in a delicate landscape, the other in a “ Port” vibrating 
with the blue reflections of the palms on the shore in such 
an attractive arabesque. 


And these, if I am not mistaken, are the promises : a 
** Portrait of a Young Man” by Cheval in a setting dominated 
without the abuse of individual pieces by a still-life lighted 
up by the red, earthy tones of a Flemish pipe; “ Le 
Déjeuner sur l’Herbe,” a well-ordered composition by 
Driés ; a fabulous scene by Latapie, illuminated by Renoir, 
and recalling the first Maurice Denis, led also by that love of 
the monumental, the formula of which has been imposed 
these last years by Picasso; the fat, frugal “ Still-life ” by 
Charlemagne; a more prudent but more delicate one by 
d’Assus ; some “ Nudes” in a landscape by Chauvet; the 
“ Port ” by Walter Lewin, unknown at any rate to me, and 
a good recruit for the school of Paris—one of the few whose 
daring goes so far as to attempt a great composition in a 
liberal understanding of classical truths, with weaknesses 
and tremors which experience will correct. 

I will conclude by mentioning the very beautiful “ Nu 
au Rideau,” by Maurice Savin. A secret link makes the 
undulations of the skin and the vibrations of materials 
combine in an arrangement which would be as severe as 
the tones reduced to essentials, if that tender miracle of 
accords did not intervene which is above experience and 
this side of calculations and reasoning, being due to nothing 
but grace. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


ERLIN is celebrating Slevogt’s sixtieth birthday 

with four exhibitions. His graphic work, which 

is very well known, has been collected at the 

Kupferstichkabinett. A series of drawings and 
sketches for illustrations, which lead to his most personal 
domain, are on view at Bruno Cassirer’s, in whose pub- 
lications our pictures have appeared. The new acquisitions 
for the National Gallery may be admired in the Kron- 
prinzenpalais, especially the studies for his illustrations to 
the “Magic Flute,” where he allows his exuberant imagina- 
tion to flow round portions of the score in a visionary stage 
management of Mozart’s figures. It is interesting to see 
how the final form develops gradually through a series of 
sketches, the free and yet sure path of one of the greatest 
imaginative artists that has ever lived. 

Finally, the Academy has brought his paintings 
together, happy to honour him as professor to one of its 
ateliers—a position he has occupied since 1917. In 1901 
he abandoned the South and West of Germany and settled 
down here. But he is a member of the Dresden Academy 
and an honorary member of the Munich Academy. “ If 
the Academy invites me to do so,” he writes in the preface 
to the catalogue, “ I will not hesitate, in these introductory 
words, to make my confession to impressionism clear, but 
with the personal limitation that I do not believe the human 
eye can only ‘see.’ The eye is not an instrument, not a 
mirror ; it is a living, leading part of our organism. It is 
always biased, brought up for a definite object; it is a 
sieve that lets a quantity of contraband matter in with 
what it sees. It sees what it looks for, and does not see 
what it does not understand. A huntsman sees differently 
to a sailor; he who does not hunt fails even to see the 
hare that lies in its burrow beside him. Th2 eye in seeing 
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is full of imagination, full of music, of rhythm and 
intoxication.” 

This definition of his own impressionism is a good one, 
but it does not cover the whole of Slevogt’s being as it is 
revealed in these exhibitions. Some painters have gifts 
that determine them to be draughtsmen, and they betray 
this manner of seeing things and of presenting them even 
in their pictures, just as there are others who are pictorially 
disposed and do not suppress this temperament even in 
their drawings. Slevogt certainly does not belong to the 
first category, nor does he belong entirely to the second. 
In fact, we see in him the remarkable phenomenon that, 
in spite of his close link with Nature, he is essentially an 
inventor, creating his greatest artistic works in his own 
imagination, the material for which does not originate in 
himself, like some mystical dream, but is drawn from a 
given source, most productively from a literary one. This 
is generally called illustration, but in his case it is on such a 
scale and of such creative force that it is only in this realm 
that his art as a whole can be understood. Which of the 
painters of today shows any invention? The majority 
give a mirror of Nature, whether impressionistically or 
expressionistically. But it is given to few to be able to 
transform the appearance of people and things into lyrical 
harmony or dramatic conflicts, and to none more than 
to him. It will be advisable to go beyond his definition 
ofimpressionism. In fact, he can be called an impressionist 
only in a subsidiary sense. He will be prized as a creator. 
It will be understood that rapid drawing corresponds 
better to his overflowing fantasy than the tiresome process 
of painting. Perhaps some will go so far as to place his 
graphic wo k above his paintings. 

If, bearing these things in mind, we then see his pictures, 
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we will be able to appreciate them better. He cannot be 
compared to Corinth. Corinth had essentially a pictorial 
temperament, with a fire in his breast, that sucked in the 
world, inflamed with the desire to produce form, boundless 
in his impulse to tame reality with colour. Slevogt reacts 
towards Nature in quite a different way. His impressionism 
js not so stormy; it is more reflexive, lighter, and airier. 
It is as though this copying of reality were only an occupa- 
tion of secondary importance for him, filling the pauses 
between his powerful inventions and bringing new supplies 
to his mind. He answers Nature with an almost liquid 
elegance which in certain circumstances even weakens his 
delivery. In his larger pictures it often happens that his 
female nudes with knights and other theatrical figures 
descend to a certain French scenic effect, disclosing a 
secret and distressing corner of his artistic being. He 
is certainly not one-sided. No style is foreign to him; he 
paints portraits, still-life, animals, or landscapes, especially 
the colourful views of his Palatine summer residence. 
There are original pieces and dependent ones; strong and 
weak ones ; dark, earlier paintings and newer, lighter ones. 
But he becomes quite alive only when confronted with that 
external charm, not of the self-created theatre, but of the 
real theatre outside, with its brilliant operas, with the grace 
of Mozart’s music. Then his decorative, his illustrative, 
his pictorial gifts unite. He invents freely to this music—on 
book-covers, on title-pages, and on the walls of the Cladow 
Pavilion. But when he has to make the decorations for 
“Don Juan ” for the Dresden stage, when he immortalizes 
the figure of d’Andrade in all its variations, when he creates 


THE WHITE D’ANDRADE 
By permission of Bruno Cassirer, Berlin 


By Slevogt 








LADY WITH BOUQUET 
By permission of Bruno Cassirer, Berlin 


By Slevogt 


the frieze of the “ Magic Flute,” then his imagination 
swells doubly sweet and strong on this literary foundation, 
and the hidden French theatre within him is shamed by 
this living music to which he is linked by some uncanny tie. 

A walk through the exhibition is a walk through this 
art, which shows its stations in the wide field. He has 
followed his path between commissions, nudes, villas, and 
the theatre, from the first ““ Newspaper Reader ” of 1890 
to the “ Portrait of Max von Wassermann ” of 1928, with- 
out an orthodox or definite development. Between the 
** Leisure Hour ” of 1901, Sadojako, the Black and the White 
d’Andrade, Pavlova, the brilliant costumes of the Knights 
of St. George, the splendid self-portrait in a red dressing- 
gown, a still-life of orchids, and Hindenburg, there is the 
refreshing episode of his journey to Egypt, which he under- 
took in 1913-14, producing a series of pictures—the pride 
of the Dresden Gallery—which, in their transparency, in 
their freedom of light, in their music of colour and 
characterization of types, stand out from the rest of his 
work as a rare and deep illumination of an undreamed-of 
pictorial regeneration, suggesting the question of how he 
might have developed if he had tried his hand and eye less 
at the drawing-table and more in the wide world. But 
we will not complain. He knew why he remained at the 
table. To him it was more important to have a great 
imagination in a small space than little imagination in a 
wide space. 

Tannhauser, who has now definitely moved to Berlin, 
is offering a large exhibition of Gauguin’s work, an extension 
of the exhibition that was recently shown in Basel. We can 
reconsider our opinions about this singular painter, who 
exhausted his French longing for the tropics, not in an 
illustrative manner, but in the great style of the transition 
from impressionism to a synthetic form such as Cézanne, 
too, had used, but the latter in a productive line of develop- 
ment on a wide plane, the former rather through the 
personal influence of his strong but isolated temperament. 
Gauguin found in Tahiti healthy bodies, local colour, 
dominating lines, and fixed forms. He prevailed over 
impressionism by the audacity of this confession, and thus 
formed a bridge to the stylizing movement of our own 
day. There are examples of all his periods at the exhibition : 
sweet and weak impressions of his first Brittany period ; a 
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stronger formation of style from his second stay in Brittany 
and from Arles, where he had the famous encounter with 
his friend, Van Gogh; then the two Tahiti periods, when 
his method had matured. The sharp self-portrait that 
he gave to Van Gogh, the garden at Arles with the black 
women, and the wide landscape with shepherds are the 
most interesting preparations for his style produced in 
France. The girls playing the flute; the nude back of the 
woman by the sea; the girls on a bench, dressed in his 
favourite colours, red and yellow ; the nudes of the “‘ Contes 
Barbares ” from the Folkwang Museum are the best exam- 
ples of his studies in Tahiti, though this glowing manner, 
emphasizing the planes, is extended to several still-life 
pieces and several nudes painted in Paris. The immediate 
enjoyment of his art has diminished in favour of an historical 
appreciation. It shows more sensibility than driving force, 
like that of Van Gogh. It has made history, but has not 
remained quite a thing of the present. However, he 
remains a universal figure, and his unity becomes clearer 


By Slevogt 


WATERCOLOUR (EGYPT) 
By permission of Bruno Cassirer, Berlin 


and more instructive when we compare the countless water- 
colours, pastels, drawings, woodcuts, lithographs, and 
sculpture from his hand, which are shown together with 
the paintings in this exhibition. 

* * *x 


“* Aigyptische Helena,” the latest of Richard Strauss’s 
works, has now been given at the Berlin State Opera. I 
am writing after the so-called dress rehearsal, which took 
place as a festival performance for the Union of News 
Editors. It was a fine success, which I hope will be 
strengthened at the first public performance on Sunday. 
The impression of the work remains the same : a discordant 
text, in which Hofmannsthal has not quite succeeded in 
carrying through the idea that Menelas’s hatred for Helena’s 
past is healed by the magic cure of phantom visions and 
illusions. The second act in particular suffers from the 
dramatic restlessness, which fails to make the already 
artificial interest in almost Hebbel-like meditations more 
alive through the sensuality of the stage. Strauss’s music 
rises as well as it can above this dilemma into intoxicating 
sounds of absolute beauty which lead here, especially owing 
to the raising of the level of singing to a true cantilena, to 
a new stage of his creative activity in spite of all the re- 
miniscences of his former methods of expression, and even 
of Wagner. The Berlin Orchestra under Blech revels in 
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this purely musical enjoyment; it is a magic of instrumen- 
tation which yet includes organically all the requirements 
of the drama, all the quickening and all the dragging of the 
action. On the stage Laubenthal appears as Menelas, 
strong in voice, but with too much operatic gesture ; Marie 
Miller as Helena, experiencing, like every other Helena, 
the difficulty of combining the coquette and seductive 
type with heroic art in her singing, which she realizes 
wonderfully ; and Rajdl, who already sang the enchantress 
in Dresden, makes a perfect plastically subtle impersonation 
of crafty goodness. Aravantino’s setting is very interesting. 
He has developed a swinging baroque style based on the 
conch shell, with wavy lines, moving properties, undulating 
curtains ; in fact, a motivated play of prospects that har- 
monizes with the music and takes up the end of the first 
act with the marriage tent in the beginning of the second, 
in order finally to create a horizon for the steeds of Poseidon 
with a very skilful symbolism, which places the somewhat 
dangerous offspring of Menelas and Helena no longer as 
a fairy princess in the foreground, but keeps it discreetly 
back. The character of the music is reflected on the stage. 

The first production of Lehar’s latest work, dealing 
with the relations between Goethe and Frederike in the 
form of a musical comedy, has taken place in the renovated 
Metropol Theatre. The librettists took care to entitle the 
piece simply “‘Frederike,” so as not to arouse the unpleasant 
feeling of having to admire Goethe as a figure in a dramatized 
biography. It is always unpleasant and difficult to make 
an historical figure the principal character of a drama, 
especially since artists able to give an illusory imperson- 
ation of it are not always to be found. The subject of the 
episode in Sesenheim is in itself quite well suited for a 
musical comedy, but these librettists could think of nothing 
better than to bring the Duke of Weimar’s call to Goethe 
into the Strassburg period in order to give the conflict 
at the end of the second act the customary tragic intensity. 
Frederike dissembles, makes Goethe jealous, he despairs 
of winning her and goes to Weimar. It is thus a motive 
out of Goethe’s episode with Lilli that has been used here. 
After eight years he returns to Sesenheim with Karl August, 
and a painful meeting takes place. All this is quite harm- 
less, introducing many of Goethe’s verses, for which Lehar 
had unfortunately to compose a new score, after more 
famous masters had already set them to immortal music. 
Lehar’s music is very simple, without any suggestion of 
operette, consisting of plain melodies often recalling folk 
songs, always sweet and charming, seldom dramatic; the 
love duets in particular flow very agreeably. In the second 
act there is a very pretty buffo duet; and all sorts of national 
dances help to keep the rhythm alive. It is not a new road, 
but a resigned return to old popularities. The great 
success is due to the artists : Tauber, a little unconvincing 
as Goethe, is nevertheless a splendid singer, but especially 
Kate Dorsch, who might have been born for the part of 
Frederike, in her touching and delightful simplicity, 
genuine in love and genuine in pain, and so pure in her 
singing that she becomes like an impression of this soul. 
For the decorations, Benno von Arrent has made studies 
in Sesenheim itself and has also used Goethe’s drawings. 
To judge by the immense applause and the baskets of 
flowers on the stage it was a great success. But in many of 
the better minds there remains the doubt whether this 
Goethe comedy, that is not so very far removed from the 
“* Dreimaderlhaus,” should be looked upon as a virtue of 
our age. 
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THE LEVERHULME PERMANENT ART COLLECTIONS 


VOL. I.—ENGLISH PAINTING OF THE EIGHTEENTH, 
NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES, 
WITH SOME EXAMPLES OF FOREIGN SCHOOLS, 
by R. R. TaTLock, Editor of “‘ The Burlington Magazine,” 
with an Introduction by ROGER Fry. Royal 4to. (London : 


B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) Price £15 15s. net per set (Vols. I-III). 


The first volume of the “ Catalogue of Lord Lever- 
hulme’s Collection,” which deals with paintings, drawings, 
and sculpture, is in some ways a disappointing production. 
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COTTAGE WITH FAMILY GROUP 


it is achieved. And there are some innovations which are 
hardly improvements. The effect of the extra spaces 
between paragraphs is rather unpleasing. 

Page 1 of the Foreword ends with a broken line. The 
same thing occurs on pages 6 and 7, and the result, so 
easily avoided, is surely unsightly. These may be details, 
but in a book of this importance they are not negligible. 

The photogravure reproductions are unequal in quality, 
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By George Morland 


By permission of Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 


Like the collection it commemorates, it is mixed ig quality, 
and one“is queerly haunted by the feeling that the patches 
of mediocrity in the collection have actually affected the 
quality of the book. 

In these days the remarkable improvement in printing 
and book production has led us to make much higher 
demands than formerly, and one is now, perhaps, not so 
easily satisfied. 

Something more than a limitation in numbers is 
necessary to make a book rare or precious. 

The literary aspect of the matter is, for the moment, 
a thing apart. The appearance of the book is something 
more immediate. The producers on this occasion have 
not quite found the perfect proportion of printing to page. 
No easy matter, perhaps, but immensely satisfactory when 


although we cannot blame the makers for the frontispiece. 
How much better if the virile portrait by Augustus John 
had been used instead of the dressed-up dummy (which 
Lord Leverhulme certainly was not) which comes from the 
brush of Mr. Laszlo ! 

Mr. Tatlock has done his “‘ compiling ” well. His notes 
on the pictures are excellent. That, indeed, goes without 
saying ; and Mr. Roger Fry’s “ Story of the British School 
of Painting from the latter part of the Seventeenth to the 
end of the Eighteenth Centuries ” is illuminating, although 
one may not always be in agreement with him. One may 
feel that he is wrong in his statement that “ Turner was 
primarily a sublime illustrator.” Illustration, however 
** sublime,’ was a weakness to which Turner succumbed 
periodically. The essential Turner was the Turner of 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES EDGAR OF AUCHINGRAMMONT 
By permission of Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 


“The Evening Star” and “ Ship Aground” and such 
pictures. And one may feel that Mr. Fry makes too great 
an effort to find Rubens in Etty; but his account of 
Constable is brilliant, and his concise summary of the 
development of British painting leaves the student with no 
grounds for misunderstanding. 

The Leverhulme collection, although it comprises works 
by the most eminent British painters, contains little that is 
undoubtedly in the first class. So far as the pictures are 
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By Sir Henry Raeburn 


concerned there may be some excuse, in the circumstances, 
for Mr. Grundy’s extravagant statement that the collection 
“forms a national possession of the highest importance,” 
but there can be no justification for it. The collection 
certainly covers a lot of ground and, incidentally, a multi- 
tude of sins. Hogarth, unfortunately, is omitted, but the 
portrait painters of the eighteenth century are well repre- 
sented, as are Crome, Constable, and Wilson—grand names 
in British art. It is interesting and useful to see specimens 
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of John Paul, the faker of Constable and Crome, and among 
many typical Morlands there is one picture, “ Cottage 
with Family Group,” which presents Morland in a new light. 

The later pictures are, perhaps naturally, more mixed, 
but they include some celebrated works. 

“Sir Isumbras at the Ford,” one of Millais’ better 
pictures, is badly reproduced. 

Mr. Tatlock has well performed the difficult task of 
separating the sheep from the goats, even if the operation 
is still not quite complete. J. B. MANSON 


VOL. II—CHINESE PORCELAIN AND WEDGWOOD 
POTTERY, WITH OTHER WORKS OF CERAMIC 
ART, by R. L. Hopson, B.A., Keeper of the Department of 
Ceramics, British Museum. (London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) 
This is the second volume of a catalogue of the 

collections permanently installed by the late Lord Lever- 

hulme in the Lady Lever Art Gallery at Port Sunlight, 
in Cheshire. 

Nine-tenths of the objects (which number over 
2,000) fall into the categories named in the title, the 
largest of the remaining sections being that devoted to 
Masonic drinking vessels. The incongruity of these two 
principal classes is obvious ; and though it would be hardly 
fair to judge Lord Leverhulme’s quality as a collector of 
pottery from the objects now described, since parts of his 
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COMMODE VENEERED WITH MAHOGANY AND BANDED WITH TULIPWOOD AND INLAID 


collection were dispersed at his death, it would seem that 
his taste was not as adventurous or enterprising as his 
business methods. Mr. Hobson justly remarks in his 
preface that “to have attempted a representative series 
illustrating the ceramic history of the world would have 
been out of place ” (such cold-blooded accumulation must 
be left to museums), but it is hard to find any evidence 
in this catalogue of those ardent personal preferences which 
should determine the acquisitions of every private collector. 
Nothing could be “ safer ” (in one sense) than eighteenth- 
century Chinese porcelain, or the stonewares of Josiah 
Wedgwood. One may, perhaps, surmise an unconscious 
sympathy with the man who organized away the art of the 
English potter; but what are we to think of the association 
of his correct pseudo-classicisms with these fantastic 
Chinese wares? There can be no doubt that Wedgwood 
himself would have approved of his biographer’s opinion 
when she spoke of “ the old Oriental blue porcelain, in 
which truth was outraged and taste disregarded... 
Oriental barbarisms in art. . . .” 

The unquestionable accomplishment of Wedgwood’s 
pottery cannot blind us to his complete disregard of the 
nature of ceramic art. His chief concern, alike in his 


“ useful ” cream-coloured wares and his decorative jasper, 
was to discover the means of endlessly reproducing the 






(Circa 1765) 


By permission of Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 
(See page 356) 
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designs his misguided taste approved. He was blind to 
the quality of handwork in pottery; his preference for 
designs borrowed from carved gems and his constant 
striving for elegance and refinement reveal a mind insensitive 
to the true creative element in the making of vessels of clay. 
“* My objection to it [red pottery],” he once wrote, “ is 
the extreme vulgarity of red wares... .” It thus comes 
about that the part of his work which chiefly attracts us 
today is to be found, not in his preposterous vases and 
jasper teapots, but in his finely-wrought reproductions of 
the modelled portraits of his contemporaries, made by 
Flaxman, Tassie and others, and rightly to be classed as 
sculpture for the want of a more precise term. It is 
unfortunate that in this catalogue more stress is not laid 
on the portrait-reliefs ; while the excellently simple cream- 
coloured table-ware, which is true pottery and has the 
merit of being practical, is hardly represented at all in the 
collection. 

The Chinese porcelain covers exactly the same ground 
as the Salting collection at South Kensington and rivals 
it in quality, though there is no comparable group of 
pieces painted in copper-red, and nothing of its kind 
to equal the beautiful large vase with green ground. 
The kindred classes with yellow and black grounds 
include several masterpieces, amongst them the vase here 
reproduced. The K’ang Hsi blue and white, and indeed 
almost all the types of eighteenth-century rforcelain, are 
represented by exquisite specimens, speaking highly of the 
discrimination of Lord Leverhulme or his advisers, as 
well as of the length of his purse. As in the Salting 


collection, a few boldly decorated pieces of Ming pottery, 
including several of the “ three-coloured ” class with 
blue, turquoise, aubergine and yellow glazes, provide a 


refreshing contrast to the lifeless elaboration of the later 
eighteenth-century porcelains. 

The well-produced catalogue is the work of Mr. R. L. 
Hobson, our leading authority on the subject of Chinese 
ceramic art, and shows all the learning and critical judgment 
that we have come to expect of his work in this field 

W.B.H. 


VOL. III—ENGLISH FURNITURE, TAPESTRY, AND 
NEEDLEWORK, WITH SOME EXAMPLES OF OTHER 
STYLES, by Percy Macquoip, R.I. (London: B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd.) 

The record of the very large and interesting collection 
of English furniture, needlework, and tapestry at Port 
Sunlight, formed by Lord Leverhulme as a parergon, will 
bring the value of the bequest home to those who have 
not yet visited this unique museum. The catalogue, which 
is prefaced by a succinct summary of the rise and decline 
of English furniture, is enlivened, as in Mr. Macquoid’s 
“History of English Furniture,” with pictures of 
English social life and conditions ; and the sturdy beginnings 
of Tudor furniture, the vigorous freedom of the late Stuart 
design, the monumental aspect of Early Georgian work, the 
qualities of the age of grace, are pictured on the pages of 
the catalogue. Indeed, the age of grace and of satinwood 
is very generously represented owing to Lord Leverhulme’s 
liking for this now underrated period. 

Early Tudor furniture, dating from the accession of 
Henry VII to the coronation of Elizabeth, is most rare; 
there is no specimen in the gallery, and the examples of the 
entire period of oak are not important. Of the eighteenth- 
century furniture in walnut and mahogany, however, some 
remarkable examples are collected, and the series of chairs 
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and side-tables are representative of the finest work. Of 
the massive Georgian furniture—a style which does not 
succeed by excess—certain examples, such as a softwood 
table with gilt gesso top and legs shouldered with plumed 
Indian heads, and the mahogany cabinet, in which the lion 
legs are headed by large busts of the Greek poets, massive 
guardians of the lower stage, show the dangers of the style. 

Of the marble-topped side-tables with vigorously 
designed underframing in mahogany and gilt wood, Lord 
Leverhulme possessed a large number. Such tables, when 
of narrow width, stood in the window piers of the large 
Georgian saloons ; and when of large dimensions furnished 
the hall, and served as a sideboard table in the dining- 
room. A side-table with a Siena marble top and legs 
finely carved with lion marks and paws dates from about 
1725. Later in dase is the elaborate table in which the 
whole of the front apron is carved with festoons, 
grapes and drapery centiing in a Bacchanalian satyr mask. 
In the carved detail, which is realistically rendered, constant 
rubbing has added to the smooth and fruit-like effect. 

There is a remarkable series of commodes in this 
collection of the type made by the firm of Chippendale 
for wealthy clients. From the condition of the interiors 
it would seem that these pieces were seldom used for any 
practical purpose, but must have formed a striking centre 
in the wall-flank, ‘‘ an object,” as Lord March writes when 
bespeaking one from Paris. In some cases applied metal 
mounts are used, as in some contemporary furniture made 
by Chippendale and Haig for Harewood. The commode, 
of strong serpentine form, which is veneered with mahogany 
and bordered top, front, and sides with bands of tulipwood 
(illustrated on p. 355), is mounted with gilt metal gadroon- 
ing; the pendants, base, moulding, and feet ere of the 
highest quality; the top is inlaid with a fan patera painted 
with husks on a satinwood ground, while the front centres on 
a medallion of a bull with ivory horns and hoofs, which is 
taken from the reverse of a tetradrachm from Thurium. 

In the inlay all varieties of stained woods were employed 
upon grounds of satinwood, sycamore, amboyna, and 
mahogany, and when first made this inlaid furniture must 
have been brilliant and arresting in colour. In examples 
before 1775 the scale of the inlay is larger, as in the fine 
serpentine commode which is inlaid with large panels of 
trophies on a rosewood ground (No. 354) (illustrated on 
Pp. 357). On the top these consist of musical instruments 
and a laurel wreath, enclosed in elaborate arabesques of a 
lighter wood, and thin sprays of leafage on a ground of 
pearwood. The front centres on a large medallion of 
artist’s implements with a drawing of a head, and an oval 
head suspended by a chain, while the sides are inlaid with 
flower medallions. The gilt metal angle mounts and shoes 
of this brilliant piece are of fine execution. 

As the taste of the later eighteenth century “ turned all 
to favour and to prettiness,” painting took the place of 
marquetried decoration, as we see in two large commodes 
dating from the last decade of the century. In one (No. 347) 
which is semicircular in plan, the top is decorated with a 
central lunette of crimson acanthus leaves on a dark purple 
ground, surrounded by a grey decorated border within a 
pearl framing bordered with a painted band of roses and 
jessamine. The front is decorated with large ovals sur- 
rounded by gilt ribbon moulding, which are described 
tentatively in the catalogue as “in the manner of the 
Kauffmann school.”’ Actually these are taken from originals 
by this painter, which were made familiar by engravings. 
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COMMODE VENEERED WITH PEARWOOD AND INLAID WITH MARQUETRY PANELS ON A ROSEWOOD GROUND 
(Circa 1765) 
By permission of Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 


Of a cabinet which is again dependent for its interest 
on painted medallions in the style of Giovanni Battista 
Cipriani (1727-85) a colour-plate is given, and reproduced 
on plate facing p. 353. The surface of this mahogany cabinet 
is covered with a pale straw-coloured ground on which are 
painted figures and decorative designs. Upon the top is a 
medallion of the Three Graces ; the front is painted with two 
large ovals, representing Venus in her car drawn by doves, 
and a sacrifice to Venus. The spandrels surrounding these 
ovals are marbled. The interior is fitted with eleven drawers 
made of cedarwood; on the centre drawer is painted a 
cupid in an oval medallion, and upon the inside of the 
enclosing cupboard doors are painted classical figures 
relieved against a blue background. M. JOURDAIN. 


EASTERN WINDOWS: An Artist’s Notes of Travel in Japan, 
Hokkaido, Korea, China, and the Philippines, by ELIZABETH 
KEITH. (Hutchinson & Co.) 1 guinea net. 


Everybody knows Miss Elizabeth Keith’s Japanese 
woodcuts, and many bodies who are esthetical purists are 


a little prejudiced against them because they are not of her 
own cutting. They should not be, since the essence of a 


Japanese woodcut is that the cutting is strictly a matter of 
reproduction, not of creation. Now these “ notes of travel ” 
appear and further justify the artist. She can draw as 
delightfully in words as in pigments. If her literary style 
is not sans reproche it is certainly sans peur, and consequently 
conveys as vivid a picture of her experiences as do her 
prints. She here describes, and illustrates with coloured 
reproductions of her prints and watercolours, her adven- 
tures in Korea, China, the Philippines, Japan, and Hawaii. 
Two examples of her writing may be given to whet the 
reader’s appetite for this pleasant book. This is one para- 
graph from a description of the scene after the Yokohama 
earthquake : 

“In the place where used to be the garden of the 
British Consulate there are a few pitiful mounds with 
‘European Unknown’ written on a board overhead. 
Where the Grand Hotel used to stand, there is a tortured 
chaos of baths and twisted iron bedsteads. The skeletons 
of motor-cars lie about in heaps.” 

Here is a thumbnail sketch of Soochow : 

“The smells of Soochow are important if you would 
understand anything of life here. They are chiefly of 
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frying fat, and vegetable and animal decay. The noises 
of Soochow are shrill, discordant, and unceasing. The 
human voice here is a strident shriek. There is no grace 
of manner to be found out of doors, and ragged human 
beings everywhere jostle, push and shout.” 

Two rapid but complete word pictures. 


A HISTORY OF GARDEN ART, by Marie Luise GOTHEIN. 
Edited by WALTER P. WRIGHT, translated by LAURA ARCHER- 
ies M.A. 2 vols. With 600 illustrations. (J. M. Dent.) 

4s. 

A work such as this is an occasion for congratulations 
all round : first, to the authoress because she has compiled 
a history of absorbing interest and has spared no trouble 
to supplement the text with a vast quantity of often 
unusual illustrations; next, to the English translator who 
has done her work well; then, to the editor of the English 
edition, who has not only furnished the book with a 
horticultural commentary, where necessary, but has also 
caused the text to be amplified as regards recent English 
and American developments. Lastly, the publishers 
deserve a word of praise for their enterprise in giving an 
English reading public a type of book which, common 
enough in Germany, is all too rare in this country. 

The interests to be found in such a publication as this 
are threefold : horticultural, “ kulturhistorisch ” (we lack 
this useful word), and esthetical. In every respect it is 
full of information. Especially surprising—at all events 
to those who are not specialists on this comparatively 
little-known subject—are descriptions of some gardens 
from the esthetical point of view. The main aim of 
gardening until the end of the seventeenth century seems 
to have been the creation of an enclosed space that should 
at all costs not resemble Nature. Not only was geometrical 
arrangement everywhere in high favour, but natural growth 
was artificially modified, and in some cases to such an 
extent that it was entirely suppressed and supplanted by 
art. An example of this form of “ horticulture ” was the 
famous “ House of the Tree” at Bagdad, built in the 
tenth century by Prince Muk’tador. This palace took its 
name from a tree made of gold and silver. “It had 
eighteen boughs of gold and silver and innumerable 
branches covered with all sorts of fruits that were really 
precious stones. On the branches sat birds which were 
made of gold and silver, and when a breeze passed through 
they whistled and sighed in a wonderful way ...” And 
it appears that this marvel was not an exception, for the 
authoress tells us: “‘ Wherever there was a fine court 
there was bound to be an artificial tree.” In fact, these 
Oriental gardeners seem to have regarded Nature incapable 
of zxsthetic sensibility, for they often covered up the 
trunks of their palm trees with teak wood or some other 
costly covering. 

One could fill pages with accounts of such unexpected 
developments or excrescences of horticulture, for the two 
handsome volumes team with them and with other evidence 
of the authoress’s wide and deep research. 


HALF-HOURS IN OLD LONDON, by Harry PRINCE. 
With illustrations from pencil drawings by F. W. KNIGHT. 
(G. Bell and Sons.) 6s. net. 


““ Why write another book on a subject for which most 
of us have neither time nor inclination ?” asks the author 
in his preface, and tells us .. . “it is written in the 
hope that, by drawing attention to a few (a very few) of 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH: THE GATEWAY 
By permission of Messrs. G. Bell and Sons 


the historic buildings and monuments of London and 
Westminster in a series of short and easily understood 
articles, the reader’s interest will be aroused in the priceless 
relics of former days that even now linger hidden amidst 
the kaleidoscopic upheavals of modern London.” The 
reader will not be disappointed. The author has an en- 
gagingly simple style and recounts some unfamiliar things, 
and the artist’s simple and charming pencil drawings 
fittingly complement the text. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PETER WILKINS, 
by Rosert PALTock. Illustrated by EDWARD BAWDEN. 
(J. M. Dent.) 21s. net. 


THE SPANISH LADIE AND TWO OTHER STORIES 
FROM CERVANTES. Translated from the Original by 
JAMES MaBBE (1640). Illustrated by DouGtas Percy BLIss. 
(Oxford University Press.) 2Is. net. 

Here are two books closely connected, not of course 
from the literary point of view, with which in any case we 
are not here concerned, but on account of their decorations : 
they are both examples of Modern English illustration, or 
I should have said British, since one of the illustrators is 
certainly Scottish. “ The Spanish Ladie ”—significantly 
spelt “Lady” on the book-jacket—is a reprint of the 
translation from Cervantes made by James Mabbe in 
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1640; Robert Paltock’s “ Peter Wilkins ” was first pub- 
lished in 1751. Both artists were therefore confronted 
with the task of decorating old books with new frills : and 
both have come to their task with the determination that 
however old the text—and the “ Spanish Ladie ” preserves 
even her Carolean spelling—the decorations shall not be 
mistaken for contemporary work. This is the logic of 
“ Shakespeare in Modern Clothes ”’—a difficult problem. 
Already Ibsen’s have become “ costume” plays, and 
Shaw’s “in modern dress ” will look very odd by 2020. 
On the whole the safest plan would seem the attempt 
to preserve historical accuracy as far as possible. Mr. 
Bliss has attempted this, so far as costume is concerned 
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though there is a certain kinship with Mr. Bliss’s and with 
Mr. McKnight Kauffer’s manner, based on certain French 
illustrations of the “modern” school, the extravagant 
designs are more strictly in keeping with the extravagant 
text. Mr. Bawden’s inventions are as original and 
decorative as they are entertaining. H. F. 


ILLUSTRATORS OF THE SIXTIES, by Forrest RED. 
8vo, pp. xvi + 296 + plates 91. Cloth. (London: Faber 
and Gwyer.) 63s. 

Large as is the field explored in this work, and elastic 
as the dates have become, the title is too comprehensive. 

Of all the ninety-one interesting illustrations, not one is 


By Frederick Sandys 


From Illustrators of the Sixties (Faber and Gwyer’ 


more or less, but he has adopted a manner of designing 
as well as of drawing which has no reference to Mabbe’s 
and less to Cervantes’ time; it is completely modern. 
His design is based on a system of hatching and cross- 
hatching, adopted by several of the “ moderns.” Its 
object is to make the illustration conform with the greyness 
of the type face. In Mr. Bliss’s hands the design, though 
carefully thought out and amusingly inventive, is often 
a little thin and therefore much improved by the touches 
of colour or even only solid blacks which distinguish many 
of the illustrations. The “ Earl Arnesto ” (p. 37)—a design 
in white, grey, and black—and several of the more fully 
coloured illustrations (notably those on pages 119 and 143) 
are, however, successful examples of Mr. Bliss’s somewhat 
precious art. Mr. Bawden is more fortunate in that his book 
deals with adventures of an entirely impossible kind, and 


of landscape. Adhering merely to the decade which gives 
its name to the title, there were many fine illustrated volumes 
issued which should have been dealt with if so comprehen- 
sive a title was to be justified. ‘The Merrie Days {of 
England,” to which Birket Foster contributed ; “ The New 
Forest,” for which Walter Crane made sixty-three drawings ; 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s “ Lake Country,” for which her 
husband, William James Linton, made and engraved 100 
beautiful illustrations; Linton’s own book on “ The 
Ferns of the Lake Country,” are examples of hundreds 
that could and should be named. But Gleeson White, 
G. Somes Layard, and Forrest Reid have been content 
with figure-subjects, and their books should have been 
entitled accordingly. 

The mistake that all three authors have made in another 
direction is that insufficient attention has been given to_the 
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engravers of the illustrations. At a moment when two of 
the finest wood-engravers of Europe were working, the 
most accomplished illustrators were at work. Yet neither 
W. J. Linton nor J. D. Linton were called upon to any 
great extent to render the works of these illustrators as 
they should have been rendered on the wood block. All 
wood-engravers were commercial in the sixties, but not 
all were good. The Lintons had a workshop, but publishers 
were content with what the workshop could provide rather 
than with what the artist at its head could himself give 
them. There were exceptions. Moxon tried to deal with 
W. J. Linton, who was admittedly very difficult; the 
** Tllustrated London News,” to its eternal credit, commis- 
sioned W. J. Linton to do the finest wood-engraving since 
Bewick—engraving which has never been excelled since. 
W. J. Linton admittedly was the only engraver who could in 
part satisfy the exigeant D. G. Rossetti; he and his brother 
were the only good artist-wood-engravers of their time. 
Swain and Dalziel were commercial and recognized as 
such ; as such their work was admirable, and they are to be 
thanked in that they did give a respectable representation 
of the works of genius which were entrusted to them for 
execution. 

It is a misfortune to English nineteenth-century art 
that these fine illustrators and these two fine wood-engravers 
were not brought together effectively. The only really 
fine reproductive engraving pure and simple was by the 
Lintons ; and in discussing the Moxon Tennyson it might 
have been interesting to note that Rossetti’s ‘“ Mariana 
in the South,” and “ Sir Galahad” and “ A Dream of 
Fair Women ” and “ Day Dreams ” by Millais, were cut 
by W. J. Linton, who also made ten other blocks for 
the volume. It is true that Forrest Reid is not directly 
concerned with the wood-engravers of the sixties, but 
indirectly he is implicated. Discrimination, however, as 
to the quality of the engraving of these masterpieces of 
illustration, which Forrest Reid has so painstakingly and 
enthusiastically followed up, is largely lacking in the books 
by all three of the authors who have dealt with the subject. 
In the present volume no credit at all is given to W. J. 
Linton as an artist-engraver ; in fact, he is dismissed more 
casually than was the case in “ English Illustration : the 
Sixties”; and J. D. Linton has three lines. To the 
enthusiastic collector all geese are apt to look like swans : 
there are a good many real swans in Forrest Reid’s most 
interesting volume, but there are some geese too. There 
are critical passages, and some of them seem particularly 
uncritical, particularly that relating to Walter Crane as 
an illustrator. All allowances must be made for personal 
preferences, particularly in a book which deals with so 
sentimental a subject as the illustration of novels, poetry, 
and the magazines of the mid-Victorian years. Forrest 
Reid has provided the best book yet published on the 
figure-illustrations of his period, and it is a handsome 
production, the reproductions, the printing, and binding 
leaving nothing to be desired. 


—_ 


ONE HUNDRED TITLE-PAGES, 1500 to 1800. Selected 
and arranged by A. F. JOHNSON, Assistant Keeper of Printed 
Books at the British Museum. (John Lane). 25s. net. 

As a publisher’s note on the cover explains : “ These 
reproductions are not . . . merely examples illustrating 
typographic history, but reveal ways of meeting practical 
difficulties which face the producer of books in this age 
as well as in the sixteenth century.” Whilst, therefore, 
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the book is obviously intended for the use of those engaged 
in book production, Mr. Johnson’s selection will provide 
ample enjoyment for those who appreciate the esthetics 
of the printer’s craft. Every page, but especially the title- 
page of a book, is a picture, in the sense that it is covered 
with a design, and the order of this design, if less complex, 
is essentially of the same kind as the design of a painting; 
there is even a further parallel, since the meaning of the 
text in books is kindred to the meaning of the subject. 
Mr. Johnson’s carefully considered collection of title-pages 
from books between 1500 and 1800 makes it clear that if 
there is more than one standard of beauty, there is only 
one “ good taste.” So that, for example, the title-page of 
the Old Testament in German—printed by S. Otmer, of 
Augsburg, in 1523, which has a beautiful heavy white-line 
border, probably printed from metal, by Daniel Hopfer, 
who seems to have invented etching as a printing process— 
is no less in good taste than Bondoni’s title-page to Horace, 
of 1793, which consists only of beautifully displayed roman 
capitals. Another beautiful bordered title-page is that for 
Aretino’s “ Abbatimento Poetico,” printed by F. Calvo, 
Milan, 1539, which, instead of a heavy black, presents a 
finely-balanced grey surface. As a rule, however, borders 
seem distinctly less satisfying than plain lettering with the 
printer’s device or some other smaller design as the only 
decoration. The book has as a frontispiece a title-page 
with very unusual frue white-line woodcuts, unusual 
because the white-line is not “ negative,” as in Urs Graf’s 
cuts, but effectively positive. 

Needless to say, with Mr. Johnson’s introduction and 
notes and the Curwen Press’s typography, the book is 
a pleasure to read and handle. H. F. 


ENGLISH MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE OF THE 
RENAISSANCE, by KATHERINE A. EspalLe. (S.P.C.K.) 
Ios. 6d. 

English sepulchral monuments of the later Renaissance 
have long been dully disregarded or lightly condemned; 
and it has been left to Mrs. Esdaile to bring some order 
into this forgotten world of altar tombs, mural tablets, 
and official statues, and to make an apologia for the first 
half of the eighteenth century. It was the age of allegory 
both in decorative painting and in the minor poets of the 
“‘ Dunciad,” and the sepulchral art was bound to attune itself 
to its fellow arts. But while the allegories on ceilings are 
found in fitting buildings or ignored as out of reach, and 
the minor allegorizing poets lie forgotten on the upper 
shelves, monumental sculpture is still conspicuous in our 
churches and—a point which Mrs. Esdaile does not much 
insist on—is usually an odd contrast to its setting. 

The progress of the sepulchral art has been from the 
static calm of the Middle Ages to the “ frozen calm” of 
neo-Hellenism. When the portrait proper came into 
general use in the sixteenth century, it advanced steadily 
towards realism. “ The effigy, so long recumbent, comes 
to life, first kneeling then reclining, then sitting or standing 
as taste dictates,” or “on cushions lolling, stretched with 
careless pride.” It is in matters of what is called taste 
in sculpture, and the symbols derived from classic art, 
that Mrs. Esdaile reminds us that the artist must express 
himself in the terms of his own age; and when poets and 
painters classicised their great men, sculptors were bound 
to follow in official sculpture. Nothing can appear more 
absurd today than a picture over the high altar of a cathedral 
representing Christ in “a fair, full-bottomed wig, very 
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well powdered ”; but in 1716, when every person 
of consequence wore a wig, the only alternative 
was the Roman convention. But though the head 
may be dressed in a periwig, or the Augustan 
Jaurel, the portrait was always admirable—finer, 
indeed, than the average bust of a Greek philo- 
sopher or Roman imperator. a 

A characteristic of the English portrait memorial 
of the eighteenth century is its resolute verisimi- 
litude ; the portrait grows in realism from master- 
piece to masterpiece, as might be expected from 
the sensitive skill of Roubiliac and Nollekens in 
their portrait busts for secular buildings. The 
gradations in the talent of the Georgian statuaries 
are more easily perceived in the text than in the 
illustrations to Mrs. Esdaile’s book, many of 
which are far from competent photographs. The 
interesting chapter on neo-Hellenism gives some 
instances of the breach with tradition after 
Winckelmann had raised the cry of “ Back to 
Greece,”’ such as Banks’s monument to Mrs. Petrie 
at Lewisham (in which Christian beliefs are 
expressed in terms of Attic stele, and the couch, 
lamp and youthful ephebe are as Greek as Banks 
could make them) and an enormous funeral vase 
in the Newdigate monument at Harefield in 
Middlesex, which bears a figure of Faith copied 
line for line from an archaistic Aphrodite on a 
candelabrum in the Vatican. Flaxman, too, when 
he designed a monument to an eminent botanist 
(Professor Sibthorp) in Bath Abbey, showed him, 
robed in a brief himation, with Hermes, travelling 
hat on his head, stepping off a boat, “ having 
finished the voyage of life and hastening towards 
a Greek temple with a bunch of flowers in his 
hand.” Though we have no “ Ruskin of our 
Renaissance,” this introduction is an invaluable 
guide, and may awaken the interest of local 
guardians and authorities to the graceful com- 
positions of the eighteenth century which are 
sometimes threatened with removal. M. J. 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY, THE MAN AND HIS 
WORK, by HALDANE MACFALL. Illustrated. (John 
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Lane). 15s. Special edition, limited to 100 copies, 

£2 12s. 6d. 

The last picture, the last words in this book are 
“Ave atque Vale” (“ Hail and Farewell”). The 
“ast word” on Aubrey Beardsley, at any rate for a time, 
they are also, one regrets to think, probably the last words 
that will ever be published under the author’s name, for 
Haldane Macfall died this year. From internal evidence one 
gathers that this book was penned some years ago; it is the 
best book, at all events, that he has written. De mortuis nihil 
nist bonum. Obedience to this precept may be difficult in 
some cases; here disobedience is impossible, for Haldane 
Macfall, the man, was essentially good. As artist, as 
writer, he had his faults : he inclined a little to romanticism 
and rhetoric : fancied himself in the part of a Jupiter tonans ; 
but in all this there was, if not greatness, at any rate the 
quality of goodness to a marked degree. Macfall was a 
good friend, a valiant fighter for the causes and the men 
he believed in; generous, unselfish, and anxious to be just, 
even if it meant retraction of what he had said, revision of 
what he had written. His appreciation of Aubrey Beardsley 


From Aubrey Beardsley, the Man and His Work 


By permission of Messrs. John Lane(The Bodley Head, Ltd.) 


shows Macfall at his best. It is essentially a good book; 
less exuberant in style than others, freer from sentimen- 
talities, scrupulously critical in judgment, and carefully 
accurate in statements of fact. 

Macfall knew not only Beardsley, but, so to speak, 
“the ’nineties” personally; he writes, therefore, from 
experience, with understanding, shedding interesting 
sidelights on persons connected with the artist, and 
tells the pitiful story of Beardsley’s life simply and 
poignantly. 

And what a puzzle for the moralist ! for here we have 
an artist, foppish, conceited, despising the “ middle 
classes ” and their morality, caring nothing for Nature and 
little for his fellow-men, doing exquisite work largely 
obscene and unfit for publication—the more obscene the 
more exquisite—and finally writing, nine days before he 
died, to his publisher : 
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** Jesus is our Lord and Judge. 
Dear Friend, 

Iimplore you to destroy all copies of ‘ Lysistrata’ and 
bad drawings. . By all that is holy—all obscene 
drawings. 

Aubrey Beardsley. 
In my death agony.” 

“His dying eyes gazed unflinchingly at the truth— 
and the truth was very naked,” says Macfall. But 
was it the Truth? Here a Havelock Ellis might see more 
deeply and judge more mercifully. However, the drawings 
were not destroyed, and on them rests his fame. 


A LONDON REVERIE : Fifty-six Drawings by JosEPpH PENNELL, 
arranged with an Introductory Essay and Notes by J. C. 
SqutrRE. (Macmillan.) 25s. net. 

This “‘ London Reverie ” is a happy companion to the 

** London Perambulator,” and in a sense more remarkable 

because the collaborators are in this case not contemporaries. 

The late Mr. Pennell belongs to the late Whistler period 

in temperament and technique. Mr. Squire is modern, 

by which we mean that he is guick in every sense of the 
word. Perhaps Mr. Squire’s criticism of his illustrator 
is a little stricter than ours would be. Pennell was not, 
as Mr. Squire truly says, “a great imaginative artist,” 
and Mr. Bone certainly does “inhabit another world”; 
but it is really Pennell’s environment, his enthusiasm for 

Whistler, which lies at the root of the difference. Pennell 

was “ dashing” perforce because to him the aspect of 

the thing seen and the impression it made on his mind was 
inextricably enveloped in the tyranny of the instant— 
the accident of momentary effects. Hence some of his 


drawings here are, doubtlessly, failures, but on that very 
same account many of them are conspicuous successes. 
I single out only a few, namely: the second one, a very 
rainy evening scene, “ Vanishing London ” (Shepherds’ 
Market); another “ wet” scene, “‘ St. Martin’s Porch ” 


(No. iii); yet another “wet” night view of the 
“Haymarket Theatre” (ix); a heavy “Cloth Fair” (xi). 
Almost invariably he succeeds best when the conditions 
of light tend to the destruction of detail—and in con- 
sequence his etchings look here amongst his drawings 
less effective than they are. However, London being 
most like itself on misty and rainy days, with dark, overcast 
or fitfully windy skies, Pennell’s picture of London is, 
on the whole, strikingly faithful. 

As to Mr. Squire’s text, we have rarely seen a thing 
better done than this “‘ Reverie.” True, it is somewhat 
breathless and partakes less of the dream than of the 
adventure. Mr. Squire takes himself, and us with him, 
into the past, but never loses sight of the present or the 
future. His sentences are pregnant with meaning, too 
full to permit a dreamy relaxation of attention, lest one 
miss a subtlety. One would like to quote the whole text 
in proof, but one short sample may suffice. This is a 
glimpse of a hansom cab journey in the “old days.” 
“These poor, jog-trotting survivals (as we think them) 
seemed then to be prodigies of perfect springing, elimination 
of friction, balance, comfort and speed. We had hardly 
started (the horse’s feet clumping merrily, the wood-and- 
glass apron-doors shut cosily, the body jigging with the 
resilience of an air-cushion, the bells ringing) than we 
drew up before the dim-lit portico, sprang out to assist our 
whitely voluminous lady to alight, rang bell or watched 
a latch-key turning, shook a reluctant parting hand, heard 
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a door bang, and trotted off again into the empty dim-lit 
streets.” 
Could anything be better ? H. F. 


ETHNOLOGICAL EXACTITUDES 
DACIA, by VASILE PARVAN. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii + 216 + plates 16 
+ map. Cloth. (Cambridge : at the University Press.) 7s. 6d. 

The pre-history, proto-history, and history of the 
Dacians cover 3,000 years. Their geography has extended 
from the Adriatic to the Euxine; from the Carpathians 
to the Aégean. Dacia proper, however, was Rumania 
and Transylvania, bounded by the Carpathians and the 
Danube north and south, the Theiss and the Dniester 
west and east. To this day there is a Dacia, but divided; 
Rumania is the survivor of the Dacian kingdom, but 
modified by the intrusion of the Romans who were ab- 
sorbed and, colonizing the country of their absorption, 
bestowed on it their language and culture. 

The Dacian culture proper was considerable. After 
the Bronze Age, the Iron Age produced an advanced art 
for articles of war, the hunt, domestic purposes, personal 
adornment; wheels to a votive car—objects of art which 
were comparable with much that existed south and west; 
much with what came later when the barbarians arrived. 
Dacia had a Gold Age, which was made possible by the 
gold and silver mines of Transylvania, and made her axes 
of gold instead of bronze and iron. But the Dacians were 
not, like the Scots soldier, “ out for tinsel”; they preferred 
the quiet life of herdsmen and were annoyed when Celts 
and Goths and then Slavs, Magyars, and Germans invaded 
the Latin island which is Rumania. 

The real kingdom of Dacia dates in the second century 
B.c., and in A.D. 85 the Dacians, driven by necessity, were 
crossing the frozen Danube in expeditions against the 
Romans. Twenty-two years after, Dacia was a Roman 
province, with forts to keep out the barbarians, and Roman 
roads. A hundred and fifty years later, the Goths drove 
the Romans out of Dacia, and, twenty years after, Aurelian 
withdrew to the south of the Danube. Since then there 
have been many vicissitudes ; but the Dacians are a tenacious 
people, quiet, not conquering; peacefully penetrating at 
times, anxiously absorbing culture at others. Rumania 
exists today as the Romanized Dacia, with centuries of 
culture to look back upon and be proud of. 

Recently, great efforts have been made to reveal to the 
world this culture—artistic, religious, moral. To what 
literary history was extant, especially in the classical 
writings, ethnological research has added history of an even 
more authentic character. Much Greek and Roman 
history is hearsay; brooches and bowls, spear-heads, 
helmets, rings and coins are more authentic history; 
and, apart from their uses, they indicate by their art the 
state of civilization. In Dacia the art of architecture was 
long in evolving, and it was not until the Roman penetration 
that the old wooden huts and palisades were superseded 
by forts, castles, and stone enclosures. But the people 
believed in the immortality of the soul and made beautiful 
jewellery all the same. The greatest research has been 
conducted by the author of this book, which consists of the 
substance of lectures delivered at Cambridge. Vasile 
Parvan, sad to say, is no longer living, but his research 
work is a monument to his memory which will always 
live in the annals of artistic ethnology. Parvan placed 
on a scientific basis the investigation of artistic problems ; 
and this is the value of this small but important book, 
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which forms an introduction to larger works which he 

produced during his life which, however, have not been 

translated. 

THE INVASION OF EUROPE BY THE BARBARIANS, by 
J. B. Bury. Demy 8vo, pp. xiii + 296. Cloth. (London: 
Macmillan & Co.) 12s. 6d. 

These fifteen lectures, delivered at Cambridge by the 
late Professor Bury, form a book which is at once readable 
and disappointing. It is readable on account of its charm- 
ing style; disappointing because no clear idea of the 
differences of character of the invaders and invaded is 
set out. It is a question between Barbarians and Romans ; 
but how the latter exceeded the former in grace does not 
become clear; nor is any brighter vision afforded of how 
the former managed to gain the ascendency within an 
empire famed for its laws, its literature, its art, its politics, 
and its prowess in the field. What does come out clearly 
is the process of penetration, peaceful and martial, by which 
the Germans from the north ousted the Romans, at 
variance with the crude view that they simply conquered 
a sophisticated empire by force of arms and weight of 
numbers. There was more in the Germanic character 
than mere barbarism. It, too, had an art cultus which 
was sturdily independent; unwilling to absorb classical 
elements; slow but sure; to develop after centuries into 
one of the greatest art manifestations of the world. 

The omission of essential reference in this book to 
cultural factors emphasizes the need of a wider culture 
at the older universities. The fact that a man of J. B. 
Bury’s brilliant parts should omit in such a study all mention 
of those arts by which the Germanic and the Roman peoples 

ere so distinguished, points to the need of extending the 

faculty of art to the faculty of arts in university systems. 
It is almost incredible that the devolution of Roman art 
should be left out of a study in which so-called barbaric 
influences, positive and negative, are brought to bear on it. 
The migratory Germans with crafts of a restricted but 
high order were too unsettled during the earlier centuries 
of their activities to develop architecture. Architecture 
being the mother of the arts, and being in this case absent, 
sculpture and painting could not progress, nor indeed 
begin. Architecture was neglected during the conquests 
and settlements; military and political power absorbed 
the energies of the Goths, engaged in shaping the newer 
Roman policy and in shaping the new nations. The 
Germans were ruthless, the Goths were ruthless, the 
Vandals were ruthless; but when Rome was sacked, while 
people were starved and slain, great buildings were saved. 
The Barbarians were not all barbarity, as is shown in this 
valuable and easy book, any more than the Romans were 
not all degenerate. The book, however, resolves itself 
into an account of two great warring sociological forces 
exercised for the most part from the material side, with 
some neglect of such spiritual and artistic aspects as 
inevitably must have existed. 

CREATIVE EDUCATION AT AN ENGLISH SCHOOL, 
by J. HowarRD WHITEHOUSE. 8vo, pp. xi + 168. Illus. 
Linen. (Cambridge : at the University Press.) 16s. 

To use a homely expression, Howard Whitehouse, 
Ruskinian, ex-M.P., and now Warden of Bembridge 
School, Isle of Wight, has hit the right nail on the head. 
Of course, real education must be the training of the 
faculty in the individual which in the race has produced 
civilization. Education is not learning; it is training. 
We can all learn ourselves, but while we are in the state 


of infantile and youthful impotency we need to be trained. 
The emotions, the mind, the muscles, and the senses all 
need training. Howard Whitehouse’s system is to develop 
where there is the seed of development—which is the 
principle of evolution and survival. He provides, therefore, 
as many opportunities as is possible within practice for 
the emergence of as many talents as are displayed. At 
Bembridge School the primitive man in the child is 
allowed to assert himself; and so we get him fabricating 
boats to float in and fish from; sheds in which to shelter 
from the weather; beds on which to sleep; pots in which 
he can cook; and presently, no doubt, looms on which to 
weave the wherewithal he shall be clothed. He cultivates 
gardens for vegetables to eat, and flowers to please his 
vision; he hacks at stone until he creates his own image; 
he engraves on wood and uses paints in order to compel 
images of the things he sees around him, permanently 
to his pleasure; he prints his thoughts in letters and in 
types in order to let others know what they are. This 
is a fecund account of a fecund, practical, and veritable 
system of education. The Three R’s become no less 
important, but more essential in such a system, for they 
enter into all the activities as a necessary basis of all cal- 
culations, recordings, and researches, and in any language. 
If their introduction has an incidental air, it does not 
mean that they are any less systematic in their application. 
ALT GERMANISCHE KUNST, von FRIEDRICH BEHN. 

8vo, pp. 11 + plates 40. Sewn. (Miinchen : J. F. Lehmanns 

Verlag.) Marks 3}. 

A small book may sometimes convey much information 
on a large subject. Thisisoneofthem. The introduction 
is necessarily summary, but it conveys sufficient matter 
for the understanding of the plates. These illustrate 
Germanic art, from the graves to the tomb of Theodoric 
at Ravenna, a period of some thousands of years; but the 
objects selected are typical of the metalwork, wood and 
stone carving of the ages from Stone to the Vikings. The 
most remarkable object is certainly the Sun Chariot of 
Trundholm, with its bronze shield, its horse and its six 
wheels, of the Bronze Age. But the objects selected, few 
as they are, cover a very large field, extending from Scan- 
dinavia to Italy, and from the eastern to the western confines 
of the provinces penetrated by the Germans before and 
during the migrations. It is symptomatic of the character 
of the Germanic peoples that few influences were admitted 
either on character or art. Traces of Irish Celtic and of 
Asian craftsmanship are found, but neither these nor the 
vastly more abounding Roman art modified the Germanic 
arts to any considerable degree. Barbaric art survived, 
a thing of its own, amidst the cultures, as did the character 
of the Barbarians who mixed with superior civilizations 
but did not become integral. What Germanic art was 
during historical times is seen in the carved decorations 
of the ships in which the far adventures were made; in 
the wagons and sledges by which land journeys were made. 
Examples of both forms are given from the University 
Museum in Oslo, examples which were reproduced in 
‘Norsk Kunsthistorie,” reviewed in the last issue of 
APOLLO. But the chief barbaric glory lies in the metal 
ornaments and jewellery, often in gold, which was plentiful 
and easily worked. These culminated in the splendour 
of the regalia of the Germanic chiefs, the examples given 
by Dr. Lehmanns being the crown and jewels of Svintilla, 
now at Madrid, which conforms to the type of, but is less 
elaborate than, the crown of Recceswinth and treasure 
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of Guarrazar in the Cluny Museum, which were repro- 
duced in colour in APOLLO for October from Pijoan’s 


“History of Art.” These were seventh-century work, 
later than most of the many examples of single articles 
like brooches, buckles, and bracelets; the really beautiful 
belt ornaments, shields and hanging vessels, and the 
swords, knives and axes with their inlay and filigree work. 


FOREIGN REVIEW SECTION 


By KINETON PARKES 


ALBERT DURER 
ALBRECHT DURER : SEIN LEBEN UND SEINE KUNST- 

LERISCHE ENTWICKELUNG, von Epuarp FLECHsIG. 

Vol. I. Large 8vo, pp. xv + 470 + plates 30. Sewn. (Berlin: 

S. Grote’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung.) Marks 20. 

As this is the first volume of a work which is to be 
completed in two, it may be looked upon as the most 
ambitious effort from the literary point of view on the 
subject of Albert Diirer and his works. It is a fine achieve- 
ment and, when complete, worthy of the great name it 
bears. It does not depend for its value on its illustrations, 
although the thirty provided are pertinent as well as being 
good reproductions of a decent size. The volume is 
divided into two parts—the first consisting of an account 
of the life of the artist, very well done in just under 200 
pages ; the second, of a critical account of the works. This 
consists of a discussion of the metal engravings and wood- 
cuts followed by the paintings, and a further section deals 
with the originals of the woodcuts and engravings. The 
prints and pictures mentioned in the text are catalogued 
at the end, and references given to their numbers in 
Bartsch, Passavant, and Retberg. The locations of the 
pictures referred to are given, some thirty towns, in most 
cases one collection in each; but so far as London is 
concerned, five, and Paris three. 

The personality of the young Diirer as set out by 
Eduard Flechsig is an attractive one. Ardent, yet con- 
trolled by the strong Nuremberger common sense of his 
goldsmith father, the artist passed through his boyish and 
youthful years always with a strong purpose. Before the 
knowledge of his great powers became certain, he was 
bent on becoming a first-rate craftsman in engraving. On 
reaching manhood, the fact that to become a great artist 
it was necessary to attain to culture was borne in upon 
him. By travel this could be obtained, and by participation 
in the intellectual movements of his time. Both these 
things he achieved, and the result was a compeer of Leonardo 
da Vinci in such respects. Both artists occupied them- 
selves with the problem of form, and both succeeded 
magnificently in demonstrating in the concrete the results 
of their investigations. It was not only knowledge that 
enabled Albert Diirer to produce masterpieces of im- 
peccable form-content; it was his philosophy of art added 
to his amazing fertility and invention. The details of 
these early years are compact of the true humanistic spirit 
and, moreover, of the daily and hor-ly human spirit. 
Diirer was 4 kind and considerate man a: well as a supreme 
master of art; and his younger period, so well set out in 
this excellent book, exhibits warmth of heart combined with 
wealth of artistry. The critical work of the author may 
well be followed up with the study of the “ Facsimile 
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Reproductions of the Drawings of Albrecht Diirer,” by 
Friedrich Lippmann, edited by Friedrich Winkler and 


issued by the same publishing house, the Grote’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Berlin. 


DER JUNGE DURER, von Hans Tietze und E. Trerze- 
CONRAT. Large 8vo, pp. xiii + 447. Illus. Sewn. 
(Augsburg : Dr. Benno Filser Verlag.) Marks 72. 
This fine work is described as consisting of critical 

notes on Diirer’s output from the beginnings until his 

second Venetian journey in 1505. It is an exhaustive 
volume of good taste combined with untiring research. 

There are 137 pages of notes to the 430 illustrations on the 

plates, and in the majority of cases the location of the work 

is given. In addition to these illustrations there are 
seventy-four in the text, not all Diirer’s, used in illustration 
of the Excursus, which occupies 170 pages and is of the 
first importance. It is concerned with the development 
of Diirer up to the period of the Wanderjahr, which is 
then dealt with in detail. Fine goldsmith as he was, Diirer’s 
father was desirous of having his son instructed further in 
metal engraving by Martin Schongauer, but Schongauer 
died before Albert reached Colmar. As to his powers at 
this time, the very attractive “ Self-portrait” is sufficient 
evidence. The year after this was made Diirer reached 
Italy, where his taste was much influenced and is dealt with 
exhaustively. The periods of the swing signature, the work- 
shop studies, the saints and Holy Family, the beginnings 
of the studies in proportion are all included. The notes 
and the illustrations are set out in three divisions : auto- 
graph work, studio work, and separate works. The indexes 
are divided : paintings, woodcuts, copper engravings and 

drawings being enumerated in turn. There is also a 

register apart of the subjects with which Diirer’s art deals, 

with references to the catalogues. In point of fact, every 
facility for the intelligent study of Albert Diirer’s work 
is offered by this volume dealing with his first period. 

“* Tietze’s Diirer Catalogue ” must take its place as an 

indispensable help, and it is refreshing to know that it is 

to be followed by a further volume or volumes by the same 
gifted and indefatigable authors. 


FAHRBUCH DER PREUSZISCHEN KUNSTSAMMLUNG, 
49 BAND. DURERS BUCHMALEREIN FUR PIRCK- 
geo BIBLIOTHEK, von ERwWIN ROSENTHAL. Folio, 

p. I-54. Colour-plate, ‘illus. (Berlin: S. Grote’sche 
Vosteabadiinndbane Marks 3. 
Nuremberg, secure in the beauty of its medievalism, 
was long in accepting the Renaissance. It was, however, 
alive to the new forces and in certain ways took 
advantage of them. While its goldsmiths and other craft- 
workers were stimulated to further efforts by what was 
going on in the south and west, its intellectuals were not 
slow to consider the new learning from the same directions 
and to busy themselves with the great philosophical and 
theological questions of the day. Like the artists, they held 
out until and beyond the Reformation and yet were among 
the most distinguished humanists of their period. One 
there was, Willibald Pirckheimer, who was a student of 
the newly exploited classics and aspired to take a part 
in the revival by writing one of the numerous Latin plays 
then in vogue, “‘ Eckius Dedolatus.” This was published in 
1520, when Albert Diirer was fifty, eight years before the 
artist’s death. Fifteen years earlier, when on his second 
visit to Venice, Diirer was in correspondence with Pirck- 
heimer; and in 1528, Erasmus, also writing to the old 
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humanist, complained that “ wherever the spirit of Luther 
prevails, learning goes to the ground.” Pirckheimer and 
Diirer were life-long friends; the former, after Diirer’s 
death in 1528, crusty and full of gout, rates Diirer’s widow, 
penurious and crafty whatever else she was, because she 
would not yield up to him a pair of antlers from Diirer’s 
abode, which he coveted. 

From this it is to be seen that Diirer was closely con- 
cerned with the literary side of the humanistic movement, 
enormously as he was on the artistic side; but there is a 
more vital connection still, dealt with exhaustively by 
Erwin Rosenthal in these fifty-four large folio pages with 
numerous illustrations. This links up art with letters 
of the period by way of Willibald Pirckheimer and Diirer. 
In 1492 Diirer reached manhood and travelled. He had 
already made acquaintance with the revived classics, for 
in Basle, where he stayed for a time during his Wanderjahr, 
he made some small wood-block illustrations to “‘ Terence.” 
Two years after, having returned to Nuremberg and 
married a girl-wife of fifteen, he went to Italy, and there 
no doubt made further acquaintance with the newly-printed 
books issued from the Italian presses. 

It was on his return that he began the work which is 
the subject of this dissertation, the illustration of the classic 
authors in the collection of Willibald Pirckheimer possibly 
having assisted in their assemblage. He was young—only 
twenty-four—and ardent, and the Aldines from Venice and 
the publications of the Florence and Milan presses inspired 
him to make designs for their decoration. On and off he 
was engaged on them for ten years, and possibly it was ten 
years later still that he was engaged on the “Ethymologium 
Magnum Grecum.” The mere handling of these works 
during that period was a liberal education. The miniature 
designs and pictures are fanciful; pastoral; figure, human 
and animal ; allegorical, symbolic and heraldic ; and hand- 
some initial letters in the tradition of the illuminated 
manuscript, but with an added freedom and liveliness 
according with Renaissance feeling. 

The authorship of Diirer is not universally admitted, 
but in view of the facts produced in this valuable con- 
tribution to Diirer biography the claim is very gre: ‘ly 
strengthened. But the strongest argument is the negative 
one still; if the marginal decorations with their illumination, 
and the initials, were not made by Diirer, who was talented 
enough in Nuremberg to make them? What they are 
like is to be seen in the example in the “ Theocritus,” 
which Henry Yates Thompson gave to the London Library 
as a thankoffering on Peace Day, 1919, reproduced in 
this publication. Other authors similarly treated were 
Aristophanes, Homer, Appianus, Josephus Flavius and some 
more, including the Greek Anthology, all printed between 
1477 and 1499. Incidentally, the history of the Pirckheimer 
library has English references of the greatest importance. 

The illustrations of the drawings and illuminations are 
full of interest both on account of their quality and the 
conjectures they advance. A page of three of them in 
colours and gold is given, each one with heraldic devices, 
from the Anthology, Aristotle, and Aristophanes, and there 
are many reproduced in half-tone. 


ALBRECHT DURER: WERK UND GESTALT, von Kurt 
PFISTER. 8vo, pp. 103 + plates 187. Cloth, gilt. (Vienna : 
Amalthea-Verlag.) Marks 22. 


This very attractive book with its many plates, fifteen 
of which are in colour, takes its place as the popular work 


DD 


on the Master. It is more than that, however, for it is 
the one in which Diirer’s landscapes are reproduced, and 
is therefore a necessary supplement to other works. There 
are not many pure landscapes usually illustrated, but four 
of these are in colour, and therefore the more interesting. 
One is a view of Innsbruck with some finely-represented 
buildings; another is a Nuremberg view with fields 
as well as buildings (it is double-page); another is a rich 
village scene with trees and hills (also double-page), and 
the last is a view of mountainous country—all are full of 
fresh, naturalistic vision. Some of the animal-subjects 
are also given in colour: a most naturalistic rabbit, and a 
very brilliant bird and a bird’s wing. The rest of the 
colour-reproductions are of pictorial and figure-subjects. 
The text divides Diirer’s life into the usual periods of youth, 
young man, the Italian journey, Nuremberg from 1507 
to 1520, the Netherlands tour, and later years. A critical 
chapter deals with the works and character, and a biblio- 
graphy of authoritative writings on Diirer is added. Some 
insistence is placed on Diirer’s paintings in this volume 
and the portraits, including the three self-portraits, are 
adequately dealt with. The illustrations are particularly well 
selected and admirably reproduced. The book is printed 
in Gothic type and each page of the text is decorated and 
printed in tinted inks; the designs are of Renaissance 
character and are based on Diirer’s style, and are quite 
good considering their handicap. The cloth binding, 
decorated in gold in good taste, is handsome. 


DIE KUNST ALBRECHT DURERS, von HEINRICH WOLFFLIN. 
Fifth edition. Large 8vo, pp. xii + 408, illus. 157. Linen. 
(Munich: F. Bruckmann.) Marks 13}. 

Based on “The Painter-Graver” of 1803-21, of 
Bartsch, and of Passavant of 1860-64; on Campbell 
Dodgson’s “Early German Woodcuts in the British 
Museum ” of 1903-11; on Lippmann’s “ Drawings by 
Albert Diirer ” of 1883 with its provisional 588 numbers ; 
Diirer’s written records by Lange and Fuhse, and on his 
own “ Albert Direr’s Drawings” with its eighty-one 
selected examples, the tenth edition of which was published 
in 1923, Heinrich W6lfflin’s volume is entirely practical 
and popular. For the specialist it has its uses, but the 
specialist has other sources of information at which the 
general reader need not inquire. Here we have a straight- 
forward account of Diirer’s life; a life of great dignity and 
serene pleasure into which the great men of the time 
entered. It was a time of great import, especially to 
Germany, for the Renaissance came there from the South 
and the West, and in the land itself there followed one of 
the greatest movements that ever stirred Europe. The 
Reformation stirred Diirer and his friends, some of the 
latter indeed being leading actors in the great upheaval. 
Three factors combined in Diirer’s life account for Diirer’s 
art : the splendid tradition of Gothic; the new birth, and 
the intense seriousness of the spirit of Germany brought 
into contact with the doctrines which Luther preached. 
There is no levity in the art of Albert Diirer, but neither 
is there anything ponderous. No great artist was better 
balanced; none more deliberate in the search for beauty. 
After his instincts for the expression of the beautiful had 
manifested themselves, Diirer set to work to determine 
what it was that lay beneath, prompting the desire for 
expression and then, further, to discover in what the beauty 
lay and so to his studies in proportion. Heinrich W6lfflin’s 
account of the paintings, prints, and drawings is as succinct 
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THE RIDER 
From The Art of Albert Diirer by Heinrich W6lfflin 


as his story of the artist’s life, dealing in separate chapters 
with the Apocalypse, the Passions, the “ Marienleben,” 
the early paintings, Italy, the greater paintings, the Italian 
and Netherlandish journeys and general chapters on Late 
Gothic and Renaissance, and the problem of the beautiful 
in the light of Diirer’s practice. 


ALBRECHT DURER: NIEDERLANDISCHES REISSES- 
KIZZENBUCH, 1520-1521. Herausgegeben von EDMUND 


SCHILLING; Gleitwort von HEINRICH WOLFFLIN. 6} by 8 in., 
carton. Pp. 60. (Frankfurt-on-the-Main: Prestel Verlag.) 
26s. 


In 1520 Albert Diirer—having in the half-century of his 
existence accomplished his greatest paintings, established 
himself as the greatest engraver, and achieved a position of 
honour in the art-world of Europe which was second to 
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no other—journeyed with his wife 
to the Netherlands. His great 
patron, the Emperor Maximilian, 
for whom among many other 
things he had engraved the great 
“ Triumphal Car,” had just died. 
Having enjoyed the Imperial favour 
for so long, Diirer was in no mind 
to let the powerful Regent, Mar- 
garet, overlook him. He was not 
altogether successful, but there is 
much of interest in the journey by 
way of the Rhine to Cologne and 
then to Antwerp. At Rotterdam 
his old friend and friend of his 
friend Pirckheimer, Erasmus, wel- 
comed him. Everywhere he was 
received with great favour. He kept 
a diary of his doings recording, with 
neither vainglory nor modesty, the 
civilities he received. He carried 
a sketch-book also, and the scattered 
leaves of this, ingeniously repro- 
duced and gathered together, form 
the very pleasant and valuable 
publication just issued from the 
Prestel Printing Press, already well 
known for its facsimiles of Diirer’s 
drawings. There are thirty leaves, 
derived from the British Museum 
Print Room ; the Berlin Print Room ; 
the Albertina, Vienna; the Kunst- 
halle, Bremen; the Musée Condé, 
Chantilly; and private collections 
at Brunswick and elsewhere. They 
are, of course, beautiful drawings 
and they are beautifully reproduced. 
They are architectural, human, 
and zoological; there are portraits 
of men, women, and girls in 
typical Dutch costumes; of lions, 
dogs, and horses; and the archi- 
iecture includes the Hotel de Ville 
and the Cathedral of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and the choir of the 
church of Bergen op Zoom. All 
are in silver-point, and the last- 
named is exquisitely rendered. 
Diirer was at Aix for the coron- 
ation, and before returning to Nuremberg in 1521 he 
also visited Brussels, Bruges, and Ghent. This Nether- 
lands journey resulted in several fine drawings in charcoal 
and crayon, among the sitters being Lucas van Leyden and 
Bernard van Orley. He also made some portraits in oil, 
but none of the work he did then surpasses the silver-points 
of the Netherlands sketch-book for intimacy and 
delicacy. 


Bruckmann 


ALBRECHT, DURER: FESTSCHRIFT DER INTERNA- 
TIONAL DURER—FORSCHUNG. Herausgegeben vom 
CICERONE. Small folio, pp. 132.  Illus., 1 colour-plate. 
Sewn. (Leipzig: Klinkhardt and Biermann.) Marks 8. 


Albert Diirer died in 1528, and in the 400 years that 
have passed a great deal of Diirer literature has seen the 
light. His own three literary works were published in 
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MELANCHOLIA 
From Notes for the International Diirer Celebration, from Der Cicerone (Klinkhardt and Biermann) 


By courtesy of C. € 


numerous editions including those translated into Latin; 
the most important, the “ Human Proportions,” also into 
French, Italian, Portuguese, and Dutch. By the middle 
of the seventeenth century this publication practically 
ceased; but in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
a renewal of interest occurred, and English transcripts were 
made which are now in the British Museum and were 
dealt with some years ago by Sir Martin Conway. There 
are some thirty separate important publications, mostly 


3. Boerner, Leipzig 


in German; some few in French; and at least three in 
English, including that by Campbell Dodgson, reviewed 
in APOLLO in February 1927, and in addition the ten 
volumes of the Diirer Society. 

In this centenary year it is natural that there should 
be an accession to Diirer literature and an accelerated study 
of his art. Dr. Georg Biermann has done well in issuing 
a collection of important articles which have appeared 
more or less recently in his magazine, ““ Der Cicerone,” 
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with a considerable number of particular illustrations 
not only after Diirer, but of his contemporaries, including 
the Italian draughtsman, Jacopo de Barbari, visited by 
Diirer at Venice about 1495, and settling for a time in 
Nuremberg in 1500, influencing Diirer not only in his 
drawing, but in his speculations. The articles are not long ; 
in fact, they are really a series of notes on particular points 
and pieces of the Master’s work, made by experts, including 
Sir Martin Conway, Campbell Dodgson, Max Friedlander, 
Axel Romdahl, Friedrich Winkler, Eduard Flechsig, 
Gustav Pauli, Pierre de Colombier, and others only less 
well known. A list of the new publications consequent 
on the centenary is given, including Gothard Jedlicka’s 
volume in the “ Maitres de l’Art Anciens” series, pub- 
lished by Les Editions Rieder in Paris, reviewed here 
in July. Most of these are noticed above, with some 
additions. Dr. Biermann’s collection is indispensable to 


the modern study of Albert Diirer. 


FABRICS AND FURNITURE 


HISTOIRE DE LA MANUFACTURE DE JOUY ET DE 
LA TOILE IMPRIMEE EN FRANCE, par Henri 
CLOUZOT. 4to, pp. iv + 206 + portrait, map, plates x, illus. 
in text 42. Also PoRTFOLIO of 87 reproductions, one in 
colour + pp. viii. Linen. (Paris et Bruxelles : Les Editions 
G. Van Oest.) Francs 350. 


Bound in coloured linen, reproduced from one of the 
old linen prints with which it deals, this book is altogether 
charming. Its subject does not ascend into the heights of 
textile craftsmanship, but it provides much that is quite 
delightful in textile design. Written by the curator of the 
textile Musée Galliera in Paris, Henri Clouzot, it is authori- 
tative, and it is, moreover, humanly interesting, for the text 
tells of the lives and struggles of the men and women whose 
business of linen printing it describes. The chief of them 
was the family of Oberkampf, established in Jouy en Josas, 
near Versailles, where a flourishing industry was maintained 
from 1759 to well on in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. Christophe-Philippe Oberkampf was born in 
canton Berne in 1738, and at eleven years of age was 
apprenticed to the textile printing trade. At the age of 
seventeen he was an engraver of blocks; a little later, at 
Mulhouse, whence he passed to Paris as a mixer of colours. 
There are various functions which a fabric painter has to 
engage in : cutter or engraver of blocks and plates with which 
he has to print his linen, cotton, or silk cloth ; colour-mixer 
for the dyes with which he prints; the printing itself, and 
above all, the designer of the patterns. Christophe- 
Philippe was all these and was also a good business 
man, and brought up a son in all the functions which he 
himself exercised so successfully. In 1770 Christophe- 
Philippe and a brother were naturalized in France, and in 
1783, Owing to the exertions of the partner in the firm, 
Damaraise, the business received a Royal patent. 

Linen printing was known as les indiennes, for much 
printed cloth came from India, until interdicted in 1686, 
and much that was produced in Europe subsequently was 
copied from Indian pattern; more from Chinese and other 
Eastern sources. At the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
—dread event to the textile trades of France—printers and 
weavers fled to England, Germany, and Switzerland if they 
were Protestants. It was not until 1759 that there was 
freedom to manufacture again. The growing population 
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made manufacturing success probable; the beauty of 
the manufactures of Jouy made it certain. A rage arose 
amongst the women of France for printed fabrics for 
personal wear and for domestic adornments. 

The designs were dainty, quaint, and even instructive. 
They were pleasing in colour and as interesting in subject 
as the willow-pattern plate, and even daintier: there are 
sea-fishing and hunting scenes ; Don Quixote, and even the 
Freedom of America; the Marriage of Figaro; and the 
Four Quarters of the Earth. There are a number of neo- 
classical and animal designs, and it is interesting to note 
that these were made for the firm by Jean-Baptiste Hiiet, 
the celebrated painter who was a boy of fourteen when the 
works at Jouy were first started. But the real beauty, 
apart from quaintness of the Jouy printing, is found in 
the delicious sprig patterns based on flowers, full of fancy 
and good taste. 

There was much good colour-printing in other parts 
of France contemporary with that at Jouy. Indeed, two- 
thirds of the book is taken up with its history. The 
industry was located in Paris and the Ile de France; in 
Rouen and Normandy; in the Aisne; in Alsace, Savoy, 
Provence, Bordeaux, the central provinces, Orleans and 
Nantes. Largely the old technique of the wood block 
printed by hand as it was practised in India throughout 
the ages was used, gradually modified by the strengthening 
“ coppers ” for fine lines and dots; but it was the iptro- 
duction of the newer methods of printing from engraved 
copper-plates with the press that led to success at Jouy 
and elsewhere—this being succeeded by machine 
printing installed by Frédéric Oberkampf at Jouy in 1770, 
his mechanic being one Perrenond ; to be followed in turn 
by roller-printing in 1785, culminating at last in the 
invention of the form of machine printing by Perrot of 
Rouen. Henri Clouzot has written a most interesting and 
valuable book. 


MOBILIER ET DECORATION DES ANCIENS PALAIS 
IMPERIAUX RUSSES (Musées du Peuple), par G.-K. 
LOUKOMSKI. 4to, pp. 48 -+ heliotype plates Ixxxiv. Sewn. 
(Paris et Bruxelles : Les Editions G. van Oest.) Francs 250. 


The sale during the present autumn of some of the 
art treasures of Russia’s old regime lends a special interest 
to this volume. The preface by Louis Réau, at one time 
director of the French Institute at St. Petersburg, gives it 
a further interest. G. Loukomski, the author, was the 
curator of the palace-museum of Tsarskoye Selo. The 
book is therefore authentic, but what the conditions are 
since the revolution of 1917 is not exactly known. That, 
however, makes no difference to the value of this handsome 
publication. The old palaces are now the people’s palaces, 
for in our day all museums of considerable importance 
display the works of art and luxury which were at one time 
but for the delectation of the few. It is an open question 
as to whether the old love of luxury was a nobler attitude 
than the wider appreciation of the beautiful of today. 
Examining these fine plates, it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that many of the things pictured were more 
luxurious than beautiful. Indeed, the finest things 
zsthetically considered are often the least luxurious. 

Tsarskoye Selo was constructed in 1720 by Peter the 
Great, five years before his death, and was added to by 
Catherine II. It was always the principal residence of the 
Tsars, who added to it continually fresh works of their 
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respective periods. The palace is a chronological museum 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. This book is 
a chronology of the furniture and decoration of that 
period. The earlier years provide the greater sumptuosity. 
There was a Russian taste, but it was largely dependent on 
the French gotit, and there were further influences which 
appear in the 200 illustrations which the 84 plates afford. 
Nothing could be more ornate than the amber salon of 
the Empress Elisabeth Petrovna of 1755. It is rich, it is 
even gaudy, its details are good, its ensemble impressive. 
No details are more astonishing than the heating stoves 
of ceramic; that of Alexander I’s bedroom is the finest ex- 
ample, and the style 
is purely current 
Russian. The wood- 
carvings are plentiful, 
and brought to the 
highest technical 
pitch; the painted 
plasterworkis equally 
elaborate ; the marble 
chimneypieces and 
other objects in the 
neo-classical style are 
richly gilded. The 
apartments are 
known by the charac- 
teristics of their 
decoration—blue or 
green or gold rooms ; 
amber, agate, and 
jade pavilions. All 
precious materials 
were employed— 
crystal, lacquer, 
bronze, iron, silver, 
and gold, together 
with rare woods. 
The architectural 
decoration as to the 
ceilings and walls is 
illustrated, but the 
architecture, as such, 
is not dealt with in 
the book except 
incidentally. 

As to the actual 
furniture, it varies 
in value: from 
magnificent commodes, tables, consoles, bureaux, fauteuils, 
and chairs of all the authentic contemporary styles to 
execrable pseudo-Gothic escritoires of the middle of last 
century, and deplorable clocks. The furniture of the less 
important rooms is in the worst taste, and most of the 
beds, even the imperial ones, are the same. There are, 
however, great treasures of beauty as well as good taste in 
this fine and informative volume. 


MODERN DUTCH SCULPTURE 
NIEUWE BEELDHOUWKUNST IN NEDERLAND. 
I. JOHN RADECKER, by A. VAN DER BOOM. = 8vo, pp. 22 + illus. 
16. Sewn. 2. Gljs JACOBS VAN DEN Hor, by THEO. VAN 
REIJN. 8vo, pp. 16 illus. 17. Sewn. (Amsterdam : 
Uitgeversmaatschappij ‘‘ Kosmos.””) Florins 1} each. 
The first two issues of this interesting series of mono- 
graphs on the sculptors of Holland—edited by A. van der 


HEAD OF A GIRL, CARVED IN 


SYENITE 


Boom and Theo. van Reijn, the secretary of the very 
flourishing Sculptor’s Society, the Nederlandsche Kring 
van Beeldhouwers—promise well. They are nicely printed 
and admirably illustrated. The subjects of both are among 
the most advanced of what is the most advanced school 
of contemporary sculpture. The foreword to the series 
and the essays themselves give evidence that this new form 
of plastic and glyptic art is the result not only of the break- 
away from the traditional bonds which have kept sculpture 
submerged for a century, but of a lively appreciation of 
the culture of the present century in a definite applica- 
tion. Insistence is made on the architectonic principle of 
sculpture, and in this 
the secret of a vital 
art is seen. 

John Réadecker 
was born in 1885 
and studied at the 
Rijksacademie in 
Amsterdam under 
Bart van Hove, who 
is now dead. There 
he was taught to 
model in the old- 
fashioned yet effec- 
tive way. Much of 
his work is plastic 
and is cast in bronze ; 
a delightful “ Little 
Horse” and _ two 
bronze heads are 
illustrated. Further 
plastic work is seen 
in the uncouth 
figures and heads in 
cast concrete. But 
the really character- 
istic work is that 
which Radecker has 
carved with his own 
hands in wood and 
stone. There is 
great delicacy of 
treatment in a head 
of a young man in 
teak and of a young 
woman in purple- 
wood. A delightful 
“Head of a Girl” 
with much hair is carved in syenite with all the instinctive 
feeling for the material which was possessed by the 
Egyptian carver. For his statues and reliefs in the nude 
he has used sandstone and French limestone, treating 
these materials freely; in one case loosely as regards the 
arms, which are held above the head in the full round—a 
dangerous thing to do in stone and one which savours 
too much of plastic for a carved statue. His reliefs in 
sandstone are kept low and are mannered in the somewhat 
arbitrary system adopted by the school. 

Even more definitely mannered are the reliefs of G. 
Jacobs van den Hof—as is seen in a modelled dancer, the 
rhythmic effect heightened by lines enclosing the outline 
of the figure, and in “ The Birth,” another nude; and there 
is a bronze nude figure without arms or feet or top to the 
head which is a piece of research and, as such, interesting. 
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But van den Hof’s best work is glyptic. There are nude 
figures of women in teak and purple-wood, and a quaint 
mask in ebony; there are dynamic figures in limestone and, 
best of all, two exquisite heads of girls in polished freestone, 
full of delicacy and mystery, one of them so admirably carved 
as to have seized upon light and held it by strong shadow. 
There are few instances of impressionism in glyptic sculp- 
ture to compare with this. Theo. van Reijn’s essay is 
concerned with the principles of beauty both spiritual and 
technical, which he 
conveniently illustrates 
by references to van 
den Hof’s works. It is 
a very charming piece 
of esthetic exposition. 


LA SCULPTURE, par 
A.-H. MARTINIE. Cr. 
8vo, pp. 132 + plates 
24. Sewn. (Paris : 
Les Editions Rieder.) 
Francs 15. 


An item in the series 
of “Art in France of 
the last Twenty Years ” 
issued under the direc- 
tion of Léon Deshairs, 
this volume gives a 
concentrated account of 
what has led up to the 
sculpture in France of 
today. The century 
opened with Bartholomé 
at the height of his 
powers; with Rodin 
still working, experi- 
menting, teaching, and 
preaching; with Bour- 
delle influencing many 
young sculptors of 
many nations; with 
Joseph Bernard setting 
out on the crusade of 
La Taille Directe. Bar- 
tholomé has just died, 
Rodin is dead, Bourdelle 
has achieved a triumph 
for monumental model- 
ling, and direct carving 





“Kneeling Girl” of the 1923 Salon, and Halou, much 
fine work has been received, but the inevitable stylism 
has encroached on the pure tradition and produced 
work more modern in feeling like that of Léon 
Drivier, Robert Wlérick, Albert Pommier, and Gimond. 
When all is said and done, however, there is no doubt 
but that the strength of the modern French school 
of sculpture will lie in carving. To the propaganda 
carried on by La Douce France, led by Joseph Bernard 
and triumphantly vindi- 
cated by that great 
artist himself, such 
fine works as Despiau’s 
“Bacchante” of 1925 
is due; while the less 
sophisticated carving 
of men like Quillivic, 
Joachim Costa, 
Pompom, Dardé, and 
Hernandez are  con- 
vincing proofs of the 
value of autoglyptic 
work. 


LES SCULPTURES 
DE REIMS, par 
LouIsE LEFRANQCOIS- 
PILLION. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. 64 + helio- 
gravures 60. Sewn. 
(Paris: Les Editions 
Rieder.) Francs 16}. 


Following an_his- 
torical résumé of the 
great cathedral the 
sculptures are dealt 
with in sections. Part 
by part of the cathedral 
is taken, and a com- 
mentary on its sculp- 
tural decorations 
enables the reader to 
establish himself for 
the moment before the 
facades, or in the tran- 
septs, and realize the 
particular excellences 
of the carving. But, 





is assured. But there 


quite apart from the 


is something further: NUDE FIGURE CARVED IN SANDSTONE By G. Facobs van den Hof interesting text, the 


Aristide Méaillol has 
come into his own, 
and Charles Despiau 
has achieved a sudden reputation. That is much, and all 
in the straight line of development. 

Sociological sculpture could go no farther than it was 
carried by Meunier, even in the hands of Landowski; 
realism culminated in the girls and horses of Degas ; rustic 
portraiture, such as that accomplished by Paul Niclausse 
and developed by Quillivic, was a by-product of realism, 
honest and interesting, and extremely useful when war 
monuments had to be made. From the classical sculptors 
headed by the veteran Bartholomé, with his graceful 
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sixty illustrations are 
remarkably instructive. 
Necessarily, for the 
price of the book, which is, compared with English books, 
ridiculously little, the process is a commercial one, and 
it is most effective. The large number permit of 
the display of details in a most acceptable profusion, 
and the special heliographic method is peculiarly fitted 
for the accentuation of light and shade, by which the 
figures, foliage, and mouldings are made to assert them- 
selves. The illustrations are large enough to allow of 


the unravelling of the stories set forth by the relief 


panels. 
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Book Reviews 


GOYA, LAUTREC, AND OTHERS 


DIE SKIZZENBUCHER: FRANCISCO GOYA. AUSGE- 
WAHLTE HANDZEICHNUNGEN MIT EINER EIN- 
LEITUNG von Aucust L. Mayer. Folio, pp. 8 +- plates 32. 
Sewn. (Berlin : Propylien Verlag.) Marks 4. 


The publication in 1924 of August Mayer’s fine book 
on Goya in an English version by Robert West, a trans- 
lator who is also an art-historian writing in German, 
was an event of considerable importance. To the service 
then rendered August Mayer has added another by issuing 
a book of thirty-two plates, finely reproduced from 
drawings to the number of twenty-eight in the Prado and 
four in a private collection, in red and black chalk. They 
are all figure-subjects, including the donkey which Goya 
relates so nearly to his master man. There are two vigorous, 
direct bull-fight subjects and two duels. Grace and 
irony alternate with gluttony and grotesquerie in the 
series, and whatever the subject there is never any doubt 
of the mastery of graphic which Goya possessed. 


LA ESFERA: ILUSTRACION MUNDIAL. Num. 745: 
Las OsrAS DE Goya. Folio, pp. 60, illus. (Madrid : 
57 Hermosilla.) 2s. 6d. 


The director of this well-known illustrated journal, 
Francisco Verdugo, indicates the taste of the Spanish 
public in devoting a double issue solely to the works of 
Goya. It is a thing to possess, for there are a large number 
of illustrations, and many of them are in colour, full-page. 
Among the coloured pictures are the fine auto-portrait of 
Goya in the Prado and the superb “La Tirana,” the 
property of the Marqués de Valdeolmos. There are over 
forty portraits illustrated, and the pretty ‘“‘ Dofia ‘Isabel 
Calb6é de Porcel ” of the National Gallery, London, is one 
of them. Next most considerable in number are the 
pictures made for the tapestries, and of these there are 
some of the well-known ones of the Prado, ‘with “ The 
Washerwomen” and “The Picnic Party.” Smaller 
sections deal with the religious works, and Goya’s love for 
the bull-fight is represented by three illustrations. 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC, par PAUL DE LAPPARENT. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. 64 + heliogravures 40. Sewn. (Paris: Les Editions 
Rieder.) Francs 16}. 


Lautrec searched for character and expressed it as 
Degas searched for form and expressed it. Lautrec’s 
talent was local and dated; that of Degas was universal. 
Degas was the greater artist, Lautrec the more amusing. 
As a master of character he was clever to the point of 
wickedness ; for who but Yvette Guilbert, with her sublime 
sense of humour, could tolerate the portraits of herself 
that Lautrec drew? He revealed Réjane in one drawing. 
By the poster he made for Le Moulin-Rouge he made the 
fame of La Goulue; one remembers La Goulue, but one 
remembers the poster better. For character, not par- 
ticularized, what could be better than “ The Stage Box ” ? 
But devoted as Lautrec was to the theatre and circus, 
dance-hall and café, some of his bourgeois studies are 
excellent—the middle-aged lady playing the piano; the 
humour of his country scenes, such as “ The Invitation to 
a Cup of Milk,” irresistible ; the delicacy of his drawing is 
never to be questioned : “ Lassitude”” and “ A Study of a 
Woman’s Head in Profile,” for examples. Paul de 
Lapparent’s essay on Lautrec is charming. 


DESSINS FRANCAIS DU XVIII"SIECLE A LA BIBLIO- 
THEQUE DE L’ECOLE NATIONALE DES BEAUX- 
ARTS, par PIERRE LAVALLEE. Large 4to, pp. 100 + 
plates 48. Sewn. (Paris et Bruxelles: G. Van Oest.) 
Francs 200. 


Pierre Lavallée, as the curator of the library and museum 
of l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, gives an authoritative account 
of the accession of a very large collection of drawings by 
masters big and little. It is largely unknown, inedited, 
and ignored, and yet it contains examples of graphic of 
the French school of great importance. The origin of 
the collection lay in that of the Académie Royale with its 
books and archives, drawings by the professors, and some 
works of students. The gifts of collectors have been 
progressive, and valuable acquisitions have been made 
from 1876 to 1908, when the important Armand-Valton 
drawings were received from Mme. V. Prosper Valton. 
These forty-eight excellently produced plates are but a frag- 
ment of the whole collection, but they are for the most part 
very choice examples of French eighteenth-century artists. 
Almost all the drawings are in fine condition, one or two 
are foxed, and the worst in this respect—the classical head 
by Prud’hon—might well have been omitted both on 
account of its condition and of its subject. Twenty-three 
artists are represented, including Greuze, Lancret, Vernet, 
and Watteau. Figure, landscape, and architecture are 
included, the figure-subjects being the best, for some 
really splendid drawings of the nude by Boucher and 
Coypel are given. Draped figures and drapery are well 
illustrated, and the interior architectural scenes are full of 
interest. The book is a stately one and remarkably cheap, 
for the notes are full, the reproductions perfectly satis- 
factory, and a list of the collectors from whom the drawings 
reproduced are derived, with particulars, adds an historical 
value to the artistic worth of the volume. 


ITALIENSK SENRENASSANS : MALEREI OCH SKULP- 
TUR, av HENRIK CORNELL. 8vo, pp. 224 + plates 40. 
Sewn. (Stockholm : Wahlstrém and Widstrand.) Kr. 12. 


They understand the art of bookmaking in Scan- 
dinavia. This volume is well printed and well illustrated, 
but rather dear, probably because of the limitation in 
its appeal on account of the language. That, however, is 
all to the credit of the culture-sense of the Scandinavian 
nations. But the book has a wider appeal. Its illustrations 
are admirably chosen and reproduced. On the forty 
plates there are more than fifty representative plastic 
and graphic works, ranging from Pontormo to El Greco, 
some of them not usually seen, others indispensable 
masterpieces for such a work. 

The author’s plan consists of the selection of places 
and persons essentially concerned with vital phases of the 
Renaissance. In the chapter on the High Renaissance in 
Rome he deals with Raphael, Michelangelo, and Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo; in that on Florence with Andrea del 
Sarto, Fra Bartolommeo, Pontormo, and Rosso Fioren- 
tino; Parma is related to Correggio and Parmigianino. 
The smaller masters influenced by Michelangelo are 
interestingly dealt with, and the mannered styles of 
Zuccari and Barocci discussed. The sculpture to which 
most attention is given is that of Michelangelo Giovanni 
da Bologna, Alessandro Vittoria, and Jacopo Sansovino. 
A chapter “ From Gothic to Barock ” sums up the author’s 
conclusions. The subject-literature named is almost 
wholly German. 
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A GATEWAY, SEVILLE Drypoint by Sidney Tushingham 
Edition limited to 75 proofs published at £6 6 © each 


Published by Fames Connell and Sons, Ltd. 
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RIO DELL ANGELO RAFFAELE CANALE DI CANONICA 
Published at £§ §s. Published at £§ §s. 





IL PARADISO THE WAITING GONDOLIER 
Published at £6 6s. Published at £6 6s. 


A set of four Venice etchings by S. M. Litten. An edition limited to 80 sets, published by Mr. A. A. Bailey 
The Sloane Gallery 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


PAINTINGS FOR SAMLESBURY HALL, BLACKBURN 
AND OTHER WORKS BY SIR C. J. HOLMES AT 
MESSRS. COLNAGHI’S 

Samlesbury Hall is an ancient manor-house half-way 
between Blackburn and Preston, its great hall dating 
from about 1350, the main part of the building from the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It is now in the hands 
of trustees; and Mr. T. B. Lewis, the Chairman of 
the Trustees, had the 
happy idea of asking Sir 
Charles Holmes, him- 
self a native of Preston, 
to paint for this hall 
a series of pictures 
characteristic of the 
neighbourhood as it is 
today, for,as Mr. Lewis 
reminds us: “‘ The most 
characteristic external 
feature of an English 
industrial town of the 
nineteenth and _ early 
twentieth century has 
undoubtedly been the 
tall chimney, but owing 
to the recent develop- 
ment in the distribution 
of cheap electric current 
it no longer pays to 
have a separate steam- 
using plant in many 
factories, and conse- 
quently the number of 
tall chimneys grows 
less.” The industrial 
landscape of the future 
will look vastly different 
from that of today. 

Sir Charles Holmes 
has painted a docu- 
mentary series of the 
present-day “ industrial 
landscapes ” with such 
consummate skill, such complete understanding not only 
of the landscape but of the essence of pictorial design, that 
no adverse criticism is possible. 

In so far as it can be true of any human thing, these 
pictures strike one as perfect. They incidentally prove, 
what Mr. Lewis also wished to prove, that “ tall chimneys, 
mill ‘ lodges,’ and weaving sheds can group themselves 
into compositions of a sombre grandeur not unworthy 
of comparison with mountain lakes or sea cliffs,” in 
confirmation of which, incidentally, Sir Charles has 
included a view of “ The Monastery, Pancorbo,” which 
hangs peacefully as a pendant to St. George’s Road, 
Blackburn. 

Sir Charles’s watercolours are not quite so impressive 
perhaps as the oils, partly because in many cases the treat- 
ment of the skies seems less convincing, partly because Sir 
Charles has given greater attention to design in his oils. 





A LOCK ON THE CANAL, BLACKBURN 
At Messrs. Colnaghi’s Galleries 


SCULPTURE BY OSSIP ZADKINE AT MESSRS. 
TOOTH’S GALLERY 

Ossip Zadkine is doubtless an extremist, though 
Brancusi goes farther in abstraction, and for that very reason 
appears to be less so; Brancusi’s sculpture might at times 
be taken for pure abstraction, and that—if it really could 
be done—could no more be called extreme than higher 
mathematics. With Zadkine the relation to living, generally 
human form is never 
disguised, and that, I 
confess, prejudiced me 
against him. In theory, 
I hold, it is indefensible 
to go beyond certain 
limits of abstraction 
where living form is 
concerned, and Zadkine 
obviously exceeds those 
limits. In practice—and 
that means on visiting 
his exhibition—I find 
myself always enter- 
tained and sometimes 
strongly attracted by the 
very extremism of his 
art. I have little if 
any use for his negroid 
carvings of heads and 
even figures such as 
the “ Man’s Head ”— 
granite (7), or the 
““Girl’s ” statuette—red 
South American wood 
(12), though the latter 
is not really “ nigger- 
esque”; andthe Totem- 
pole art of “‘ Mother and 
Child ” (6) attracts one 
more by the wonderful 
quality of the Chinese 
lacquer than by the 
general design. But 
when it comes to such 
groups as “ The Three Beauties” (25), “The Ball 
Players ” (26), and “ Intimacy ” (28), all done in bronze, 
I am, much to my annoyance, disarmed. These things 
have qualities of design, rhythmic and plastic interests, and 
a kind of quintessential truth to lite which by all the rules 
of sound theory and traditional beauty they ought not to 
possess. I cannot remember any “ Ball Players,” and there 
are several, done in the academic manner that have 
anything like the rhythm or vitality of these “ abstractions.” 
“Intimacy,” in spite of the deviations from Nature, is 
equally convincing, and the incredible misuse of Nature to 
be seen in “‘ The Three Beauties *—what an opening for 
ribald scoffers, this title !—results in a kind of beauty and 
in a depth of interest which no Thorwaldsen or Canova, let 
alone the classical dii minorum gentium, could attain to. 
The mystery, I think, explains itself if we look upon these 
pieces of sculpture as designs in light and shade and as 
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manipulations of material, allowing the associative subject 
to emerge from the enjoyment of these qualities. Unfor- 
tunately the artist himself puts obstacles in our way; as, 
for example, when he calls a violent head, fashioned of gilt 
cement that looks like the embodiment of a roaring blaze, 
“* Buddha ” (15), who was essentially the spirit of calm 
rhythm and resignation. The objection to any praise of 
the qualities in Zadkine’s art will come from those who 
would say that the same qualities might be obtained by 
other less unorthodox means. The answer to that is: 
perhaps they might, but the fact is that they have not 
been so obtained—as yet. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATERCOLOURS 


To those who like watercolours as watercolours most 
of the “ drawings ” in this exhibition will seem attractive ; 
there are from that point of view few failures, but, after 
all, a medium can only be a means and never an end. It is 
therefore the end rather than the means that counts. The 
members of the Old Watercolour Society are not venture- 
some; their “end” is, as a rule, well within reach of 
average intelligence : medio tutissimi (this proverb will have 
to be revised, by-the-by) they avoid sequestered paths, 
and still more the uncharted seas. I think, on the whole, 
Mr. A. S. Hartrick is one, perhaps the only, exception. 
In “ Doing Nothing ” (35), a commonplace seaside scene, 
he has done more than most of the others: he has ex- 
pressed himself, rather than exercised his medium; that 
applies, too, to his “ Suffolk Beach” (119). Something 
of that personal feeling, that desire to do what one wants 
rather than what “is wanted,” characterizes Mr. Dodd’s 
“Turner Road, S.E.” (28). Again Mr. Arthur Rackham 
surprises by his volte face: he shows, instead of hook- 
noses and hobgoblins, two most delightful flower-pieces, 
** Roses ” (48) and “‘ Cosmia and Phlox ” (91), both done 
with exquisite taste, as is the “ Regent’s Park” (115). 
Mr. Cecil A. Hunt’s contributions this year seem to me 
to have gained a great deal by reason of a much less tricky 
technique ; his “‘ Ben Nevis from the Road to Banavie ” (13) 
is particularly successful. Several of the exhibitors have 
to thank their subject more perhaps than their albeit re- 
markable skill; this applies to Mr. Morley’s “ Sabine Hill 
Town” (22) and “ Anticoli Corradi ” (1233), a drawing of the 
same place by Job Nixon. When Nature and the hand of man 
have combined, as in both these cases, to produce an astound- 
ingly romantic and “ decorative ” effect, the artist simply 
cannot help himself: he must produce something worth 
looking at, and both Mr. Morley and Mr. Nixon have 
taken advantage of this fact. Sir Charles Holmes, on the 
contrary, gets his effects from indifferent material, with 
his usual skill ; as, for example, in “‘ The Pillar Rock ” (18). 
Amongst other specially satisfying works done in the 
manner by which the artists are already known and appre- 
ciated are Mr. Moffat Lindner’s “‘ Approach to Dordrecht ” 
(40); Mr. James Paterson’s “ Greenwich Pier” (43); 
Mr. Southall’s “‘ Mouth of the River, Bristol,” (83); and 
the veteran Mr. Albert Goodwin’s “‘ Dordrecht ” (84). 
There remains but to mention the melancholy little collec- 
tion of the late Charles Sims’s R.A. work. Charles Sims 
was an artist, and perhaps there could be no better epitaph 
for any painter. One only feels that it is a pity that he did 
not adhere to the style and spirit of “‘ The Little Faun ” 
(181), a kind of fanciful impressionism which suited his 
genius and capacity best. 
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EMMA CIARDI’S PAINTINGS AT THE FINE ART 
SOCIETY 

Monet’s impressionism, that is to say, the art of ren- 
dering what the physical eye sees when the mind has no 
other interests, has been combined by Signorina Ciardi in 
a most skilful manner with a romantic outlook. She 
paints Venice with all the glitter of its sunshine, and evolves 
with the counsel rather than the active help of Guardi’s 
and Watteau’s art a fairy-tale Venice of the past. Both in 
her Venetian canal scenes, such as, for example, the 
“Ponte del Redentore ” (31), the “‘ Morning in Venice ” 
(38), or “ Towards St. Marc’s ” (34), to name at random a 
few specially attractive ones, as in her more fanciful 
landscape compositions with figures of the past, as the 


MRS. GODFREY PHILLIPS (BRONZE) By F. Epstein 
“Giardino Boboli” (36), the “‘ Delicious Solitude” (44), 
or the Watteauesque “ Tranquillity ” (13), she creates for 
the delighted eye an enchanted vision. 

Within her own terms Signorina Ciardi is inimitable. 
If she has any fault it is only that one cannot find any 
fault with her Venetian fantasies. She at least shows in 
her figure-pictures that Venice is a thing of the past. 

Is there no painter, however, who will show us Venice 
itself as it really is—a city of touts and tawdriness, iridescent 
with decay ; a city of penny steamers and halfpenny tourists ; 
a city that was ? 


DRAWINGS BY EPSTEIN AT 44 DUKE STREET, 
MR. GODFREY PHILLIPS’S GALLERIES 


Artists should make the world happier.” This 
was the last shred I caught of a conversation between 
the assistant and two ladies who were just leaving this 
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exhibition as I entered. The words, spoken with a slightly 
American accent, were uttered more in anger than in 
sorrow, and the assistant turned to me and shrugged his 
shoulders. The point is : Should the artist, any artist, do 
anything, or is he under no obligation to the public ? 
The answer is surely simple enough : If he is not employed 
by the public to do a certain thing, he is as free to draw 
or paint what he pleases as a writer is to write what he 
chooses. These angry ladies had obviously an entirely 
mistaken view of art. But it was not difficult to see what 
had angered them. Epstein is not interested in the Greek 
Ideal, the Greek Ideal being abstract, impersonal; and 
women are nothing if not personal. His undraped or 
half-draped figures of women do not suggest “ Beauty 
unadorned ” so much as “ the Naked Truth.” Moreover, 
Epstein prefers Oriental—Jewish, Indian, and exotic— 
negroid femininity, chacun a son gotit. That surely is his 
affair. Our affair, inasmuch as the artist exhibits his 
drawings for admiration and purchase, is only with his 
art; that is to say, with the way he puts down on paper 
what he has seen, what has moved or interested him. In 
this respect one’s admiration is only bounded by one 
curious idiosyncrasy of his. He can make his lines “ tell ” 
superbly; even an unshaded contour drawing such as 
“* Odalisque ” (No. 12) suggests a fully modelled solidity 
and resiliency with astounding skill; and in general the 
means he employs with effective economy render the 
forms and the structure of the feminine body, and often 
also the psychological significance of the head and its 
features, with profound meaning and truth. But he has 
a strange habit of misdrawing arms and hands. One 
wonders why. 

There are also eight bronzes here, intense interpreta- 
tions of the life of the spirit and not merely of the body—for 
example, the “ Mrs. Phillips —and in this sense surely his 
rendering of “ The Sick Child ” and of “ Paul Robeson, the 
Nigger ” should even fulfil the American lady’s condition : 
its spirituality does “‘ make the world happier.” 


THE LITHOGRAPHS OF TOULOUSE-LAUTREC AT 
THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


The lithographs of Lautrec are the most authentic 
part of his @uvre. A genius he was always, but in his 





THE SICK CHILD 
At Mr. Godfrey Phillips’s Gallery 


By F. Epstein 





DRAWING AT MR. GODFREY PHILLIPS’S GALLERY 
By Facob Epstein 


paintings one has not that perfect rhythm, that perfect 
command of the medium, which is present in his litho- 
graphs. In these, means and meaning are one. How 
he can exploit the range of tone which this medium allows ! 
“Le Bon Graveur ” (Adolphe Albert) (20) is a perfect 
example. How he can make use of black as an accent in 
a symphony of grey and white !—for example, in “‘ Lendu 
dansant le pas du Boléro dans ‘ Chilperie’” (25), or in 
** Miss Iola Heath ” (16). How he can draw !—see that 
profile of “‘ Yvette Guilbert ” (38), and the almost insolent 
command of his chalk as in “ Yvette Guilbert (sur la 
Scéne) ” (21), with its heavy black shadow on the top of 
the face. And as to his subjects: Mr. Symons, in his 
interesting preface, sums it up... “ And essentially, 
in whatever medium he worked, I find a spiritual corruption, 
not unlike Beardsley’s, in which Sin is always transfigured 
by Beauty.” 


THE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIRST EXHIBITION 
OF MODERN ART AT THE FRENCH GALLERY 


Mr. Wallis has collected together a little group of 
French and English pictures which seem with one exception 
in perfect agreement, though some are widely distant from 
each other in time and in design. The artists represented 
are Vignon, Boudin, Forain, Lepine, Maufra, Challie, 
Lebasque, Moret, Loiseau, Carriére, Gauguin, L. Pissarro, 
H. Martin, Charlot, Picart-le-Doux, Dumont, Aman Jean; 
and Sickert, Brangwyn, Manson, Spencer Gore, H. Lamb, 
A. Guevara, W. G. de Glehn—all “ names ” that require 
no introduction. Nevertheless, there are some comments 
to be made. Mr. Sickert’s collection—five pictures— 
looks extremely well even in the company of the 
exquisite Forain, “‘ Les Danseuses.” Gauguin’s restrained 
“Paysage” of 1887 hardly suggests the revolutionary 
and mingles inconspicuously with M. Pissarro’s. Mr. 
Manson’s French landscapes really look “ French ”—the 
“* Martigues ” (31), with a singing red note, being 
particularly satisfying. There are many good Boudins. 
He is at his best in quiet moods: the “ Vue prise a 
Trouville ” (4), the tranquil “‘ Rivage 4 Deauville” (7), 
have an intimacy of statement that would make them good 
friends to have in the house. Mr. Meninski’s “ Boy in 
Pink Shirt” (15) and M. Picart-le-Doux’s “‘ La Belle 
Blonde” (35) are unusually suave, almost “ pretty,” for 
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Mr. Lamb’s “ Skyline” (51) is a rhythmic 
composition of great beauty. Somehow Mr. Brangwyn’s 
watercolours look out of place in this galére—his work is 


moderns. 


the one exception. This is partly no doubt due to the 
difference in medium, but also and much more to the fact 
that this artist’s aims are totally different. He is a decorator, 
and his pictures need the room to themselves. 


PAINTINGS AND PASTELS BY ANTONIO MANCINI 
AT MESSRS. KNOEDLER’S GALLERIES 


“* T have met in Italy the greatest living painter, Antonio 
Mancini ”’—these words of Sargent’s are quoted in the 
catalogue of this exhibition. It is rather a pity, because 
such claims can only challenge opposition. Writing away 
from books of reference I cannot at the moment ascertain 
when Sargent made that remark and who was then 
“living”; but I do not think it can have been true at any 
time. Sargent’s praise, however, is less proof against 
this truth than Mario Fortuny’s patronage, except that 
both these painters would be likely to mistake /éger de main 
for art. Now, if Degas had taken Mancini in hand, things 
might have been different. Certain it is, at all events, 
that Mancini’s weakness for inch-thick impasto and 
affixed potsherds and sequins has given his painting a sort 
of curiosity value which he could well have done without. 
For Mancini is fundamentally an artist, in proof of which 
one need only to study his “ Portrait of Trussardi Volpi ” 
(14), or of “ Charles Hunter, Esq.” (25), or the “ Portrait 
of Elizabeth Williamson ” (23), the “ Early Neapolitan 
Boy ” (26), the pastel of the “ Girl Resting ” (34), and of 
the “ Woman in Black ” (31). Here, however, even in a 
pastel, he cannot do without his little dodge of sticking 
on “ sequins,” just as he must needs burden such a fine 
piece of painting as “ Mrs. Charles Hunter ” (22) with 
tinsel, or the excellent “ Gipsies” (18) not only with 
broken glass and potsherds, but with inch-thick impasto. 
“The White Page ” (7) is interesting as showing how his 
weakness for inch-thick painting defeats its ends, for here 
what is to appear as light lies dull and heavy like a foreign 
substance on the thigh of the sitter, deadening rather than 
heightening the effect. Whilst, therefore, Mancini’s tricks 
will astonish and amuse the general public, the lovers of 
art and the admirers of the artist will turn to the smooth 
paintings and to the smooth portions—generally, thank 
goodness, the faces—of the pastose pictures for enjoyment. 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY 
CHARLES SHANNON, R.A., AT BARBIZON HOUSE 


Mr. Charles Shannon is perhaps the only, certainly 
the foremost, living representative of that school of painting 
which is founded upon the Italian High Renaissance. 
His god is Titian. There are, it is true, signs of other 
influences—Whistler’s, for instance—to be seen in the early 
doul "s-portrait “Rose and Blanche” ; and Burne-Jones’s is 
to be recognized in some of the drawings, Puvis de 
Chavannes’ possibly in “ The Toilet,” Holbein’s even 
—but that is perhaps more because his portrait of his 
friend Charles Ricketts somewhat resembles Holbein’s 
““Reskemeer.” Otherwise, however, the Titian manner 


predominates, often quite frankly, as in the “‘ Education 
of Bacchus,” less openly in other mythological subjects, 
and almost concealed in the portraits; the “ Man with 
Greek Vase ” has, maybe, something of Giorgione ; but who 
would seek it in the “ Lady with Suéde Glove,” “ Lady 
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in a Black Coat,” “ Lady with a Coral Ring,” or in “ Lillah 
Macarthy in ‘ The Dumb Wife,’ ” and in the best of all— 
“Miriam”? Titian is here everywhere: so he might have 
painted had he been able to add two more to his nearly 
completed first century. This is not quite an idle fancy— 
though the old Titian painted more broadly than ever 
Charles Shannon. But there is in Shannon’s work the 
Titianesque respect for the medium, the Titianesque 
delight in mellow colour harmony—though Titian’s was not 
quite so mellow as it has become in course of time, and to 
that extent Shannon might not gain the Venetian’s complete 
approval. Shannon, however, is also Titianesque in his 
entire disregard of “Nature.” It gives one quite a surprise 
to discern here amongst the drawings one called “ Flower 
Studies ”—that is to say, studies from Nature; and another 
called “‘ Landscape”; but this is stylized. All the 
to-do that made the nineteenth century unsafe for 
academicians and for all who did not go straight to Nature, 
planted their easel en plein air, or tried to capture the 
fleeting moment by twenty minutes’ hard work—has left 
Shannon unmoved. He has pursued his aim steadfastly, 
and could finish a picture begun thirty years ago today 
without showing where the past and present meet. It is this 
spirit that makes all his art interesting and historically 
important, but his portraiture will “live.” “ Miriam” will 
not die, nor, I think, the “‘ Lady with Suéde Glove.” 


TEXTILES, DRAWINGS, AND LINOCUTS BY CLAUDE 
FLIGHT 
TEXTILES EXECUTED BY EDITH LAWRENCE AT THE 
REDFERN GALLERY 


Mr. Claude Flight is an artist with a theory: it is 
strictly geometrical and he applies it only when he chooses ; 
that is to say, he designs and paints with it, or without, 
as seems good to him. Without knowing exactly what 
his theory is, one can judge that it has very good results— 
occasionally. The principal occasions on which it answers 
are when he applies them to textiles, and has as an executant 
Miss Edith Lawrence, because in such cases the pattern 
and the material count for much more than the subject— 
which is, after having undergone geometric treatment, all 
but unrecognizable. Nevertheless, I must state in fairness 
to him that I did recognize his “ Racing ” curtain, his 
“ Golf” armchair in appliqué, and his “Ships and 
Headland ” chair, which I think is almost as much credit 
to me as it is to him. Seriously, however, these designs 
and their execution, as well as others, e.g. that of the 
stool in cross-stitch ‘‘ Aeroplanes,” are excellent, not only 
as regards shapes but also in colour. There remains only 
the problem whether the geometric theory of Mr. Flight 
is a curb on, rather than a spur to, his inventive faculty. 


WATERCOLOUR DRAWINGS AND ETCHINGS OF 
GAME-BIRDS BY ROLAND GREEN, F.Z.S., AT MESSRS. 
ACKERMANN’S GALLERIES 


Mr. A. A. Bailey’s second annual exhibition of Mr. 
Roland Green’s watercolours and etchings of game-birds 
will interest sportsmen more particularly, although in 
such watercolours as, for example, “ One of Nature’s 
Jewels—a Kingfisher,” ‘‘ Going out to Sea—Sheld Duck,” 
“ Quiet of the Dawn—Shovellers,” a “ Tense Moment— 
Chaffinches,” and in such etchings as “Great Tits,” 
** Flying Duck,” “ Mallard,” there are decorative qualities 
which will appeal also to a wider public. 
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MISS BEATRICE BLAND’S PAINTINGS OF 
FLOWERS AND LANDSCAPES AT THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 


To step from Mr. Paul Nash’s room into 
the next, where Miss Beatrice Bland shows 
her landscapes and flower-pieces, is like des- 
cending from the rarified atmosphere of Alpine 
heights into the florescent warmth of Como, 
or perhaps rather like leaving a concert-room 
after a Stravinsky performance and finding 
oneself in the nursery walk of Kensington 
Gardens in early summer. Mr. Nash trans- 
figures Nature and does so in very precise 
statements : every single “sound ” of his has 
been carefully weighed before he puts it down 
on canvas. Miss Bland does not weigh her 
** sounds ”’; she sings them, she plays them, she 
conducts a whole orchestra—and her music is 
not difficult. She is not afraid of colour—of 
primaries. She gives you a lot to look at; and 
although close by there seems to be confusion, 
at a distance there is order and sometimes such 
neatness that you might mistake her fiower- 
pieces for a Van Huysum—for example, in 
No. 34, “‘ Mixed Bunch in Blue Mug.” So 
lively are her “tunes” that they really suffer 
when seen in close proximity all together as is 
here the case. Nevertheless, there is scarcely 
one of the flower-pieces that would not make 
its possessor happy. Her landscapes are not 
quite so convincing: the values of colour and 
the relations of tone do not appear so true and 
the design seems more confused. 


MR. PHELAN GIBB’S PAINTINGS AND 
POTTERY AT THE BETTY JOEL GALLERIES, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


When Mr. Phelan Gibb exhibited in London 
in 1917, he did so under the slogan: “ Artists 
exist to create—not to abstract”; in fulfilment 
of which he showed a number of pictures 
from which a great deal, sometimes all resemblance 
to Nature, was—dabstracted. This new _ exhibition 
surprises one equally, because it contains quite a number 
of pictures, landscapes especially, which come very 
close to Nature. I must confess I liked then, as I like 
now, his most abstract work best—it is the large 
“Decoration” of 1915; next to this amongst the 
paintings his ““Two Nudes” of 1911, and the—again 
abstract—“ Landscape ” of 1922 (24). But assuredly his 
best pictorial work is his monochrome drawing in Chinese 
ink—and in a Chinese manner. “ Red Deer” of 1926 is 
charming, and the “ North Devon Coast” of 1919 4 little 
tour de force of sparkling sunlight that has succeeded. 
But Mr. Gibb’s decided feeling for colour shows itself 
best in his pottery, several examples of which are distinctly 
beautiful, e.g. “Arab Horsemen” (3), “‘ Two-handled 
Bowl” (22), “‘ Plate Leopard and Deer” (107), and 
“Dish” (108). These latter are wheel-thrown, and 
consequently much more satisfactory than the hand- 
modelled bowls and vases, by which the artist, however, 
seems to lay much greater store. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 





By F. B. Lemoine 


See page 380 ) 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH LANDSCAPE PAINTINGS 
AT THE GALLERIES OF MESSRS. ABDY & CO. 


Mr. Walter Barnett has collected a number of paintings 
by French artists, who, as Mr. Konody remarks in the 
preface of the catalogue, “ have not forgotten that they 
are unknown ‘provincials.’” If they all come from 
different districts they nevertheless appear to have much 
the same outlook. They are what one might perhaps call 
palette-knife impressionists, with a leaning towards the 
warm, sunny, and colourful moods of Nature. The most 
noteworthy paintings are M. Artigue’s “ Lanslevillard ” 
(1), M. Chenard-Hughe’s “ Environs de Sanaray ” (12), 
M. Hurard’s “ Route Blanche en Provence” (15), M. 
Meltis’s Brangwynesque “ Coin du Port Toulon” (22), 
M. Montagne’s “ Route des Angles ” (29), and M. Roure’s 
“* St. Verdemé ” (63). In consideration of our own painters, 
however, it ought to be said that an exhibition as good, if 
not even better, might be made with the works of our own 
lesser-known painters. 
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PORTRAIT IN TERRA-COTTA By Houdin 


THE RUSSIAN ART TREASURE SALE AT LEPKE’S 
IN BERLIN 


The sensational auction of Russian treasures of art in 
the possession of the Soviet Government at Messrs. 
Lepke’s auction rooms in Berlin has realized no less than 
3,000,000 marks (£150,000), not counting forty items which 
had to be withdrawn pending the decision as to rightful 
ownership in the German Law Courts. These claims have 
been put forward, it is reported, despite the fact that 
analogous cases were decided in favour of the Russian 
Governments by two German, one Italian, and one 
English courts. Even if the present actions should end in 
favour of the Soviet Government, which seems likely, 
and the former owners were legitimately dispossessed, one 
cannot withhold one’s sympathy from them, although 
sequestrations of many kinds are the inevitable conse- 
quences of war and revolution. Less understandable is 
the contention that the sale represented a serious cultural 
loss to the Russian people. It was quite clear, even from 
perusal of the catalogue, that no works of irreplaceable 
value were being offered for sale, the Soviet Government 
having taken great care to allow only such things to leave 
the country of which their museums contained specimens 
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of equal or better quality. In spite of the twofold pre- 
judice the prices in most cases were -xtraordinarily 
good. We give below a list of the items vhich realized 
more than £2,000 cash : 


No. Mks. 


73. Suite of furniture made for Eugéne Beauharnais .. 60,000 
103. A pier table, by F Schwerdfeger 44.000 
109. A chest of drawers, neta and comaie, by 

J. Baumhauer 60,000 
110. A bureau with marquetry and ecusta, ‘by D. 

Roentgen : 73,000 
221. A Gobelin, silk and wool, - The Rape of Europe,” , 

from Oudry’s and Besnier’s studio, one of a 

suite of the Amours des Dieux .. 115,000 
222 A Gobelin, silk and wool, ‘* The School of Achens, - 

from Raphael’ s cartoon 44.300 
349. A portrait bust, in white marble, of « -" Queen Marie 

Antoinette,” by Jean-Baptiste Lemoine . 50,000 
364. A“ Madonna and Child ”’ by Cima da Conegiiono 55,000 


OILS AND DRAWINGS IN COLOUR BY LESLIE HUNTER 


Mr. Hunter is one of a little group of Scottish painters, 
the others being Messrs. J. D. Fergusson and J. S. Peploe. 
A certain affinity of temperament—or is it outlook ?—binds 
them together. Like his companions, Mr. Hunter believes 
in bright, simple colour and bold “ pattern ” which shows 
itself to the best advantage in his still-lifes, many of which, 
notably the one called “ Flowers ” (19), “‘ Flowers and 
Fruit’ (26), the “ Yellowbook” still-life (7), and the 
tiger-coloured “‘ Marigold and Fruit ” (9), are exceptionally 
pleasant in colour and design. Amongst the landscapes 
the sunny “ Cassis ” (11) and the “ Rue de Poillu—Ville- 
franche ” (18) strike one as especially convincing examples 
of the drawing convention he employs. 





ITALIAN GARDEN By Hubert Robert 
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MR. SICKERT’S DRAWINGS AT THE SAVILE 
GALLERY 


The obs:rvations made in connection with 
Mr. Epstein’s drawings are also applicable to 
Mr. Sickert’s. Mr. Sickert is as determined as 
Mr. Epstein to go his own way. Belonging 
emphatically by reason of his age to the older 
generation, he equally emphatically by reason of 
his work seems to possess eternal youth. The 
honours that have fallen upon him lately—A.R.A. 
and P.R.B.A.—appear almost as an incongruity : 
he belongs to the Academy as much as John, 
and to the Royal British Artists as much as 
Whistler. This collection of drawings—nearly 
all signed R.S., A.R.A., though in some cases done 
thirty years ago or thereabouts, incidentally a 
pretty problem for future “‘ experts ”»—shows him 
as an artist who uses his medium and is not used 
by it. He has a dual outlook—sees with one eye 
figures and other objects under the influence and 
modifications of light, and with the other their 
human relationship. A man and a woman near 
a door, rendered in shorthand with impressionistic 
truth and objectivity, he calls “‘ Off to the Pub ”— 
and he means it. And this is typical of his general 
outlook, so that an innocent interior, “‘ Calle dei 
Frati,” for example, takes upon itself the kind of 
romance of a “ voyage autour de ma chambre.” 
In “‘ Charwoman ” one does not know whether 
to admire his psychological insight or what one 
can only call the “impudent ” means by which 
he has achieved it. Sickert is no respecter of the 
rules of the game as expounded by theoreticians. 





Whilst, therefore, to some the “subject” of MADONNA AND CHILD By Cima da Conegliano 
his drawings will be the source of attraction, to 

others the means by which it is realized will provide an the drawing of whose suit is alone a joy for ever; 
exhilarating and stimulating entertainment. Amongst my— “ Auberville,” a landscape; “‘ Le Chef,” “ Bonne Fille,” 
perhaps purely personal—favourites are “‘ Harry Preston,” and the already mentioned “ Off to the Pub.” 


MESSRS. W. GILLIES, H. KUNA, THOMAS 
HANDFORTH AT THE ST. GEORGE’S 
GALLERY 

Mr. W. Gillies has a good deal of power, 
but it seems the watercolour medium does not 
impose sufficient restraint on his impetuous 
hand—his oil-paintings, notably the views of 
“ Mallaig ” (4) and “ Treboul ” (6), seem per- 
force restrained and more impressive on that 
account. Mr. H. Kuna affects a kind of age- 
worn, Tuscan manner which has considerable 
charm. Mr. Handforth’s etchings are ll 
extremely entertaining. Their motif is a very 
“ Felix Arabia,” their technique admirable. It 
is difficult to choose the most successful, but 
perhaps “ Palmgrove ”’ (39), “‘ Promenade ” (47), 
“Berber” (57), and an hilarious ‘ Tunisian 
Carriage ” (49) may be singled out for special 
admiration. 


MISS E. MUNTZ’S SCULPTURE AND 
MR. WINSTON McQUOID’S PAINTINGS 
AT THE WARREN GALLERY 

Miss Muntz’s drawings alone suffice to 
prove that she is an artist; the “‘ Female” 
GOBELIN TAPESTRY By Boucher nude of 1927 (17) is an exquisite study in 
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red chalk, and there are others as good. Her “ Flower” 
designs of 1925 in coloured chalks, and the portrait head 
“Vera” of 1926, in the same medium, are charming. 
As for her sculpture, one notices with pleasure that she is 
leaving the Dobsonesque of her early years in favour of 
a less abstract treatment. Amusing as some of her early 
work—for instance, the “ Dancing Children,” in brass, 
of 1925—undoubtedly was, the figure of an infant, called 
“Dawn,” of 1927, is infinitely more significant. She has 
not only made a “ good design” out of these infantine 
forms, but they have in addition palpable solidity and 
appropriate “ weight.” The youthful “ St. 
Francis,” a lead bird bath, 1928, is another 
good piece of sympathetic modelling. The 
portrait bust of “S. H. Sheppard” (4) in 
coloured plaster, however, is an unsuccessful 
caprice ; if anything, it only shows up weak- 
nesses which one would otherwise not have 
noticed in the bronze of the same subject (2). 
If Miss Muntz is a serious and considerable 
artist, Mr. Winston McQuoid is—as yet— 
neither. He has “ ideas”; one judges that 
he has a genuine, perhaps subconscious, 
feeling for pictorial expression, after the 
manner of the douanier Rousseau, but in 
spite of the patronage extended to him by 
the Contemporary Art Society his art is quite 
immature. 





THE DE NEMES SALE 


Following the sale of the Six pictures in 
October, the F. Muller Galleries at Amsterdam 
were again on the 13th and 14th of last month 
the scene of the dispersal of an important 
collection of pictures—those of M. Marczell 
de Nemes, of Budapest. A large number of 
important pictures from the collection had 
already been sold in Paris in 1913, including 
the “ Las Gigantillas”” by Goya, which was 
reclaimed by the Spanish Government as 
having disappeared from the Prado in 1869; 
but in spite of that fact the remainder 
contained many pictures of outstanding 
importance. 

A remarkable feature of the collection was 
not only the number of works of the first 
order, but the variety of schools to which 
these works belonged. Representing the 
Spanish school, for example, were two mag- 
nificent portraits by Goya, ““ Don Francisco de 
Savedra,” Finance Minister under Charles IV, 
and the “ Marchesa de San Andreas,” and a 
very fine “ Immaculate Conception ” by El 
Greco. Of the Goyas, the male portrait is 
perhaps the better in being more fully realized. 
The Dutch school was also well represented, 
in particular by three landscapes, a “ River 
Scene with a Ruin ” by van Goyen, a “ Land- 
scape with a Torrent” by Jacob Ruisdael, 
and a “ River Scene ” by Salomon Ruysdael. 
The last is painted in rather a van Goyen-like 
mood and shows its author at his very best. 
The Jacob Ruisdael is interesting in connection 
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DON FRANCISCO DE SAVEDRA 


with the painting of a “Torrent” at Hertford House. 
The water, as it breaks round the rocks, has just that 
vitality which is lacking in the Hertford House picture. 
There was another landscape with oaks by the same 
painter and a de Hoogh “ Interior,” which should also be 
noticed among the Dutch pictures, together with a 
** Still-life,” attributed to Vermeer, in which the quality 
was a little uneven. 

The best of the German pictures were a very fine 
Cranach of the “ Judgment of Paris,” a Diirer “ Holy 
Family ” dated 1515, and a portrait by Bernhard Stregil, 





By F. #. Goya 
From the collection of M. Marczell de Nemes 
(Recently sold at Amsterdam for £3,000) 
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THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION By El Greco 
From the collection of M. Marczell de Nemes 
(Recently sold at Amsterdam for £14,500) 


while of the Flemish school a “ Crucifixion,” with St. 
Andrew, the Archangel Michael and St. Francis of Assisi, 
by Isenbrandt, is much superior to a picture 
connected with the greater name of van Eyck, 
the “ Virgin with Two Saints,” and is an 
excellent example of that painter’s work. 

But the school most strongly represented 
was the Italian. There were two good pictures 
by Tintoret, an early “ Holy Family ” and a 
late “‘ Susannah and the Elders” in Tintoret’s 
freest style. There were also a magnificent 
“* Crucifixion ” by Tiepolo and a “ Pastoral ” 
by Palma Vecchio, but one of the most beautiful 
of the Italian pictures was a “ St. Michael,” 
whose authorship has been much disputed. 
In the Gera collection at Corigliano it was 
known as a Cima. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
attributed it to Benedetto Diana; while Gronau 
in 1924 in the “ Burlington Magazine” and 
A. Venturi in 1927 suggested the name of 
Carpaccio. Itis now attributed, on the authority 
of L. Venturi, to Carpaccio’s master, Lazzaro 
Bastiani. In the poise of the figure and in the 
beauty of the paint it is a very lovely thing 
indeed. There were also a number of Italian 
primitives among them, such rare names as 
Nardo di Cione, but apart from the interests 
of scholarship the most interesting was a cassone 
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panel illustrating the “ Youth of Hercules,” attributed to 
the Paris master. It is a wonderful piece of composition 
and line, but perhaps its greatest charm is its rich 
colour, reaching a climax in the red drapery in the nativity 
scene. 

There was nothing very noticeable among the French 
pictures, a portrait catalogued as by Watteau being very 
dubious in its attribution; but a“ Seascape ” by Constable 
was interesting as being rather unusual for this painter, and 
as showing very clearly in the handling of the colour his 
connection with the French romantic school. 

There was also a fine collection of Limoges enamels, 
tapestries, Italian illuminations, and bronzes which space 
prevents us from reviewing. 


WILLIAM GIBSON 


BOOKBINDING AT THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Among the many beautiful bookbindings in the present 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition at the Royal Academy—although 
there are several examples of the delightful work of Miss 
Mary E. Robinson, Mr. Douglas Cockerell and his son, 
Mr. Sydney M. Cockerell, Miss Katherine Adams (Mrs. 
Webb), Miss C. A. L. Macrae, and Mr. Frank G. Garrett, 
each showing individuality in the tooled design on the 
leather, though the “ forwarding ” of the book is more or 
less on the same lines—there is one volume by Mr. William 
F. Matthews which is a particularly perfect example of 
binding. This is “‘ Picture Book of Bookbindings,”’ bound 
with rare skill in red morocco, with inlaid doublures, but 
the special feature of the lovely floral design is that it 
grows out of the back, as it were, and branches forth on 
either side with exquisite effect. Mr. Matthews, who, by 
the way, is represented also by another fine volume in 
brown morocco, does his binding under charmingly 
inspiring conditions, for his studio stands in the midst of 
a flower garden at Ewell. He is a very rapid and finished 
worker, and all that he knows about his craft—and that is 
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TORSO ON SCULPTURED BASE 
By Carl Milles 


An illustration in the forthcoming book on the sculptor 


a great deal—he has put into the volume on bookbinding 
which Mr. Victor Gollancz will publish early in the new 
year. 

M. C. S. 


A CARL MILLES BOOK 


Carl Milles, of whom Sweden is so justly proud, has 
made so many sculptural monuments for the delectation 
of the public that it is but fitting that a literary monument 
should be proffered him. It is now in course of con- 
struction and subscription under the exgis of Messieurs 
G. Van Oest, of Paris and Brussels. It is to be in two 
quarto volumes and the price 500 francs. The book has been 
written by M. P. Verneuil, who spent three months at 
Liding6, the attractive home of the sculptor, on the hills 
outside Stockholm overlooking the beautiful harbour. The 
first volume of 170 pages contains M. P. Verneuil’s text, 
and appreciations by Walther Unus of Berlin and Charles 
Marriott of London as to the opinions in Germany and 
England on the work of the sculptor, and fifty-four 
bistre pictures, many of them whole page. The second 
volume supplies a list of the complete works, a list of the 
illustrations, and 128 illustrations produced by the Roto- 
gravure Company of Geneva, who are also printing the 
book on fine paper in English, French, and German. Few 
books as sumptuous as this will have ever been written 
and published on sculpture. The publication of this 
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considerable work is one more indication of the intensity 
of the renewed interest in the plastic and glyptic arts. 


DERWENT WOOD MEMORIAL 


Chelsea is to have a most fitting memorial to her most 
famous sculptor, Derwent Wood, who lived there and loved 
the artists’ city during the whole of his working life. It is 
to be the “ Atalanta ” in bronze, companion to the sculptor’s 
“ Psyche” in the Tate Gallery. These two statues are 
the most beautiful things Derwent Wood achieved, and 
it 18 very fitting that one of them should stand in Chelsea 
to tell of his genius. The London County Council warmly 
approves of the idea, and the county architects have made 
a simple design for the base and the lay-out. It will be 





ATALANTA : Statue in marble in the Manchester Art Gallery 


To be erected in bronze on the Chelsea Embankment as a memorial 
to the sculptor, Francis Derwent Wood, R.A. 
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nificent array of his work as at amazing versatility 

Breves Lalique Galleries. Walking through these 

rooms jis like wandering in some enchanted 

palace. Glass ina hundred lovely forms sparkles 

and glows on the tables and walls; and from 

the ceilings hang great and richly decorated 

bowls which give lighting effects of entrancing 

beauty. In opal centre-dishes syrens gleam 

faintly under the misty glass, and on green 

vases the quaint figures of carp are moulded 

with air bubbles streaming from their mouths. 

There are slim scent bottles and massive plaques, 

simple table glasses and gorgeous friezes, every 

specimen stamped with the mark of Lalique’s 

far-ranging genius. Here is a very treasure 

house from which to choose some beautiful 

object for your own. 
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NOTABLE COLLECTIONS 


both — and small have been supplied with High 
Class Paintings, Water Colours and Etchings by 


HENRY J. BROWN 


. LAWSON PEACOCK & C 





MRS. BOUVERIE By Francis Cotes, 1726-1770 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


THE RAEBURN GALLERY 


48 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


Telegraphic Address; ‘‘ Collective-Piccy, London.’’ Telephone: Gerrard 3217 


GOOD PRICE PAID for Fine Portraits by Raeburn, Romney, Hopper, Lawrence, etc. 
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Art News 


sited in the quiet, but much frequented, corner to the west 
of the Albert Bridge, with trees for a background. The 
stone base will be lettered “‘ Francis Derwent Wood, R.A.., 
1871-1926. This example of his work is placed here to 
his memory by members of the Chelsea Arts Club and 
other friends.” This will be not only the finest piece of 
sculpture in the open air in Chelsea, but one of the very 
few good ones in London—a real testament of an intrepid 
lover of plastic beauty. Two hundred pounds is being 
collected for the expenses of erection and pedestal, and 
the casting in bronze which Mrs. Derwent Wood is 
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and Notes 


numbered and signed, the price of which is 250 marks. 
It will be published by Klinkhardt and Biermann, of 
Leipzig. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


The Victoria and Albert Museum has recently received 
some valuable additions of fine English embroideries for 
the Department of Textiles. Foremost is a splendid 
Elizabethan table cover in petit point, acquired mainly 
through a generous contribution from the National Art 
Collections Fund. The centre is filled with a graceful 
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RESTING SHEPHERD 


By Renoir (1911) 


Illustration in the forthcoming book on Renoir by Julius Meier-Graefe 
(Leipzig : Klinkhardt and Biermann) 


allowing. Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. Alfonso 
Toft, R.O.I., 11 Trafalgar Studios, Manresa Road, 
Chelsea,’ S.W.3. 


A NEW STUDY OF RENOIR 


The announcement of a new book by Julius Meier- 
Graefe is always stimulating, although not altogether 
unusual, for he is a most prolific worker. His latest effort 
is a volume of 480 pages on Renoir. Few artists have been 
so much written about as Renoir, but Meier-Graefe’s 
work must necessarily surpass them all. In addition to 
the quite unusual number of pages for a single volume, it 
will contain no fewer than 403 illustrations in the text, and 
10 plates in colour and heliogravure. The price will be 
78 marks in linen, and there will be an édition de luxe, 


design of vine stems with grapes. All round runs a broad 
border illustrating contemporary country life: hunting, 
fishing, and shooting, farm work, sheep and cows, mansions, 
mills, cottages and churches—all set among fruit and 
forest trees in an undulating landscape. The costumes 
and architecture and the exquisite needlework make this 
a very rare and unusual example of Elizabethan art. 
Next come five beautifully embroidered panels of the 
period of James I, bought with the help of several generous 
subscribers from Lord Abingdon’s collection, recently 
dispersed at Sotheby’s. Four of these embroideries form 
a unique set illustrating Biblical history from the Creation 
to Jacob’s Dream; and as Gothic architectural features 
appear in some of the panels, the designs may perhaps 
depend on early Bible illustrations. They are charac- 
teristically English in their simplicity of design and their 
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delight in animals, insects, flowers, and trees. The 
fifth piece is a cushion cover richly embroidered in 
polychrome silk and gold thread, with a fine scroll pattern 
of flowers. It is in perfect condition and brilliant in 
colour, and with the other four pieces greatly strengthens 
the national collection. 

All these objects are now exhibited in the central court 
of the museum with other new acquisitions. 





DECEMBER SALES 


Among the early December sales at Messrs. Christie’s 
is that of the late Marquess of Lincolnshire’s furniture and 
silver, most of which was formerly at Carrington House— 
a fine building in Whitehall by Sir William Chambers, 
now demolished. The most important piece of English 
furniture is the pair of mahogany library tables of pedestal 


t 
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MAHOGANY WRITING-DESK (c. 1750)—ONE OF A PAIR 


From the collection of the late Marquess of Lincolnshire, P.C. 
at Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods) 


shape and serpentine form, fitted with nine drawers and a 
recessed cupboard. The ornament is limited to the drops of 
flowers applied to the canted corners, and a foliate scroll 
carved on the spandrels of the kneehole arch. The French 
furniture, which is of fine quality, includes examples of 
the work of Roger Vandercruse Lacroix, of Guillaume 
Kemp, and of Adam Weisweiler, the maker, according to 
Lady Dilke, of “ pretty toys ”—that is, furniture notable for 
a sense of elegance in detail. The Weisweiler commode 
is fortunate in the contrast of its materials; like a small 
writing-table at the Louvre by the same maker, it is mounted 
with pieces of old Japanese lacquer. These lacquer 
panels, representing rocky landscapes and waterfowl in 
black and gold, are mounted in ormolu borders chased 
with acanthus. A Louis XVI writing-table, also mounted 
with small panels of Japanese lacquer, bears the stamp of 
C. L. Coste. To the Louis XV period belong a parquetried 
table mounted with ormolu, bearing the initials of Roger 
Vandercruse Lacroix, an eminent ébéniste, and an inlaid 
and parquetried table by Guillaume Kemp. The Lincoln- 
shire furniture is to be sold by Messrs. Christie on 
December 4 and the following day, while on the preceding 
Tuesday the silver from the same property is to be 
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dispersed. Among this plate is a large service, including 
ninety-six plates and twenty-five dishes for serving the 
various courses, dating from the late years of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. 

Earlier pieces are a tea-kettle (1716) by Francis Gar- 
thorne, and some candelabra by well-known makers such 
as Henry Penstone and Paul Lamerie. A silver-gilt casket 
of the year 1769, converted into an inkstand, owes much 
of its interest to its use by the younger Pitt, and is engraved 
“* Mr. Pitt’s inkstand, Wycombe Abbey, 1802.” 

M. J. 
THE TOWNELEY-PARKER SILVER 


The Towneley-Parker collection of si:ver, the property 
of Captain T. A. Tatton, M.C., of Cuerdon Hall, Preston, 
includes several racing cups and three large, plain silver 
peg tankards dating from the late seventeenth century. 

One of these bears the hall-mark for the year 1675, the 

second for 1688, while the third end largest is hall- 

marked for 1694. This tankard has a domed cover with 

a thumbpiece pierced with a heart, and has the maker’s 

mark I.I. with pellets below. Among the cups is a two- 

handed example, chased with cockfighting scenes, and 
surmounted by a figure of a fighting cock. It is en- 
graved with an inscription recording the victory, on 

April 1, 1858, of “ Captain Robert Towneley-Parker’s 

brown-breasted red Wednesbury.” The collection 

is to be sold by Messrs. Christie on Wednesday, 

December 12. 


SALE OF FURNITURE, JEWELLERY, ETC. 


Messrs. Paul Cassirer, of Berlin, announce that 
they are selling by auction, during the middle of 
December, the whole of the furniture of Castle Crossen 
on the Elster, which was built by the Count Fleming, 
a Field-Marshal of Augustus the Strong, of Poland and 
Saxony. The collection embraces baroque and rococo 
furniture as well as other of the time of Goethe, and 
includes suites of sofas, chairs, tables, bureaux; also 
mirrors, chandeliers, lamps, wall coverings, etc. At 
the same time Cassirer’s will also sell by auction 
the collection of antique jewellery made by Herr 
Eduard Gaus. This collection includes important and 
valuable chains, earrings, rings, bracelets, brooches of 
gold, precious stones, bronze, etc., dating from the eighth 
century B.C. to the eighth century A.D., and of Egyptian, 
Greek, Hellenistic, Roman and Frankish origin. 





LADY BETTY COMPTON 


Our illustration (see plate facing page 360) is from one 
of the finest portraits ever painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
It is the quintessence of English aristocratic art, Van Dyck- 
like in elegance, with the golden chiaroscuro of a Rembrandt, 
and almost Raphaelesque in the “classic” drapery. 
Reynolds often designed the costumes for his sitters in 
such a way as to permit picturesque draping without 
entirely relinquishing the then present fashions. Lady 
Betty Compton, who died as late as 1835, was the daughter 
of the Seventh Earl of Northampton, and the wife of Lord 
George Cavendish, brother of the Duke of Devonshire. 
It is interesting to note, incidentally, that the fair sitter 
thought Reynolds “a pompous little man.” The picture 
has recently been acquired by Messrs. Knoedler. 
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